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ENDORSED AND 
The CHILDREN’S HOUR APPROVED BY 


A Comprehensive and Careful Selection of the Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Best Literature of the World for Children Joel Chandler Harris 
IT SOLVES THE QUESTIONS Parca’ «top 





I. What shall the children read? 
2. How may we develop their taste for good reading ? 
3. How may we provide pleasant evenings at home ? 


Ten Attractively wi —- 
Illustrated Volumes John Burroughs 
Agnes Repplier 

Alice Hegan Rice 
Lyman Abbott 
William De W. Hyde 
Florence Holbrook 
Edward Everett Hale 
Hamilton W. Mabie 
Abbie Farwell Brown 
Thomas W. Higginson 
Sara Cone Bryant 
William Lawrence 
Everett T. Tomlinson 
2 f * = ee Clara Louise Burnham 
etece,> sa Ra tee | 4 wee =—COdliver Thorne Miller 
é Te ee ae ae i. ae i ‘2 > George A. Gordon 
Joseph Silverman 


$9 0@ monthly for a short period will give you a collection of stories not) =Woodrow Wilson 
° obtainable separately for less than several hundred dollars. 























The Children’s Hour is a practical selection, in ten convenient volumes, of the stories and poems 
which children Will read because they are entertaining, and OUght to read because they are the 
best in all literature. 

It is comprehensive, covering the whole range of the literature of the world. 

It is entertaining, because the Editor knows children thoroughly, and has left out the dull 
stories, using only those that are bright and attractive. 

It is an educational force. While the child is enjoying the stories he is unconsciously 
becoming familiar with the classics, with history, and with the writings of the best authors of all times. 

It is Safle. There is no “trash” in these books. Parents may be sure that no harm can come from 
a single page of them. 

It is economical. Parents have neither the time nor the facilities for making a close study of the 
best reading for children. We do it for you. The books here represented would cost hundreds of dollars 
if you were to try to buy them separately. 


Don’t Disappoint the Children. Order NOW for CHRISTMAS 


Orders are coming in at a rate that bids fair to exhaust the 
large first impression before Christmas. We can send a set NOW [| gep-cUT THIS OUT AND MAIL TO-DAY “qu 





on approval. WRITE AT ONCE. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
TWO SAMPLE STORIES 85 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
showing the text of The Children’s Hour, together with the valuable Please send me free two sample stories 


list of nearl . ildren in the from The Children’s Hour; also valu- 
y 700 of the best stories and poems for chil ohhh ths a Gab ctaaians aud Seldom 


literature of the world, will be SENT FREE. Every parent ought ticulars of your introductory offer. 
to see the list. Every child ought to be familiar with it. It costs 
you nothing. Send torit. We will also send you full particulars of 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, a beautiful set of ten volumes, at a EATER cc cccccvpeccccccccccccceccsecccccccescsecs 
very low price, which ought to be in every home. Sold by subscrip- 
tion, for cash less 5%, or at only $2.00 a month, as preferred. Prices | ADD BESS ....-.---00.--sceeceeeeeeeseeeseenne 





of different styles of binding on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 85 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


FOUNDED IN 1865. 


New York City Post Office ae 
mail matter.| 


[Bntered at the 
second-class 


The Nation is publixhed and owned by the New 
York Bvening Post Co. Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Ham- 


President; Philip Loring Allen Treasurer; 
mond Lamont, Editor; Paul Elmer More, Asso 
ciate Editor. 


Tarre dollare per year in advance, postpaid, in 
any purt of the United States or Mexico; to Can- 
ada £3.60, and to foreign countries comprised in 
the T’ostal Union $4.00. 

Address THE NATION, Bow 79%. 

Publication Office. 20 Vesey Street. 


New York. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER, 


THE WEEK 


| 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 


What Ails American Shipping ........ 532 
The Causes of Revolution ............ 532 
Biilow and His “Block” .............. 533 
Malaria and Politics ...............+.. 534 
The Vision of the Unseen ............. 55 
Genius in Harness ........-.-sseec0+-++ 535 


SPECIAL ARTICLES: 


BUMYAN 2c. ccciccccccccecscccccsessecessees 536 
News for ‘Bibliophiles DB cecdinoees 53 
CORK ESPONDENCE: 
A Suggested Statute of Reassurance... 539 
The Panic of 1837 in Mississippi 540 
Prof. E. S. Meany’s “Vancouver’’.... 540 
Trinity College and Wesleyan ...... 540 
NOTES 540 
Book REVIEWS: 
Notes on Holiday Books ............ 543 
Wes GE EAGIED cccccsccccdcccscccesss 
The Tracks We Tread ...............+. 545 
The Exploits of Arséne Lupin ........ 545 
The Flight to Eden cinaideinleddceeai 
Ewing’s Lady .... ane Ge 
The Origin of the Englis h ‘Ni ation —s 


Jay Cooke: Financier of the Civil War 546 
ScIENCE: 


The Art and Craft of Garden-Making. 


The Garden Month by Month 
Four Seasons in the Garden.—Ev 
ersley Gardens and Others ........ 547 
DRAMA: 
Rosen: Vier Einakter ............. 547 
Music: 
The Appreciation of Music........ 548 
ART: 
Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Work.. 549 
FINANCE; 
The Rise on the Stock Exchange .... 550 
DOCKS OF THE WEEE cccccccccccccccces 551 





*** Copies of The Nation may be prucured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra; in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. 


The Nation. 


Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M BIeELow. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Evererr O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston 1505 Pa. Ave, Washinzton 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 414 Cen. Bid., Minneapolis 
203 Mich. Ave., Chicago 1200 Williams Av., Portiand 
405 Coosa Bid... Denver 2% Doucl's B'd.,LosAngcles 
414 Rook'ry HIk., Spokane 415 Studio Bid , Berkeley 
Send to any ad:dress above for Agency Manual. 


ALBA VY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Has Good Positionx for Good Teachers with Goud 
Records 
Send for Circular and Application Form. 
HAKLAN P FRENCH, 81 Chapel St.. Albany, N.Y 








Tutoring, etc, 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE OR 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 

The undersigned offers private instruction to one, 
two, or three boys preparing for college or for a 
scientific school. Harvard references. Address 1105 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. RDWIN 
P. SEAVER 
EXPERT TUTORING by highly trained spe 

clalists furnished wherever desired. 10 years’ suc- 
cessful record in college preparation. Native lan- 

uage teachers. A. von W. LESLIF, A.M., 
‘ifth Ave., N. Y. 


BUTTERFLIES 


A large and valuable collection of butterflies 
~—chielly foreign specimens, some very rare, 
of especial value for museums, for sale as a 
whole at a reasonable price. Catalogue and 
prices sent on application to Friedrich Leh- 
mann, Zweibriicken, Rhenish Bavaria, Ger- 
many, Landauerstrasse 45. 

















WANTED, DIRECTORIES, all cities, oe 
to 1850. Send particulars and price to J. H. 
BUCK, Metropolitan Museum, New York. 








INCOLNIANA—A New Catalog Con- 
— taining 496 items. A. 8S. CLARK, Peekskill, N. Y- 





FOR THE FINANCIER 


JOHNSON’S MONEY AND CURRENCY 
BULLOCK’S scr READINGS 


N PUBLIC FINANCE 
RIPLEY’S RAILWAY PROBLEMS 


COMMON’S TRADE UNIONISM AND 
LABOR PROBLEMS 


WHITE’S MONEY and BANKING (New Edition) 
Write for descriptive announcements 


CINN & COMPANY - BOSTON 


6% Astor Edition 
of Poets 


is the best for schools and colleges. 93 vols. 
price, 60c. per vol. (price to schools 40c.), 


SEND FOR LIST. 
Thomas Y. Crowell &Co.,New York 








List 





Books for Christmas 


THE COSPEL of LOVE 
By Rev. E. G. Moberly 

is an ideal gift. Cloth—with beautiful symbolic 

design, 195 pages. ‘A thoughtful study of relig- 


ious truth.’"—Herald & Presbyter. 
Usuaily $1.00, special holiday price 
T5ec. postpaid. 


This offer good until Dec. 24. Send for free catalogue 
iE NUNC LICET PRESS, 
53 W. Coulter St., Philadelphia. 











ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS’S 


CLEMENTINA’S 
HIGHWAYMAN 
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WHAT GIFT 


WILL BE LONGER TREASURED THAN 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY ? 


USEFUL. A t 
It answers your —_ rh 
ay pronunc: . 
mas oboe places, nde paapie, foreign 
4 ©6words, and many other subjects. 
RELIABLE. Ed. in Chief W. T. Harris, for F 
17 years U.S. Comr. of Ed’n. Recently added BN 


25, 00 B New Words. Revised Gazetteer, 

Bi 3 Dictionary. Constant em: 

da’ Ln fo volum 

} ag 2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 

AUTHORITATIVE. It is the standard of f 

the Federal and State Courts, the Schools 

tnd the Press, THIS CANNOT BE TRULY 
SAID OF ANY OTHER DICTIONARY. 

4 ATTRACTIVE AND LASTING. The various 
are rich and durable and the paper 

ting are superior. 

It is the Best Christmas Gift. 
WEnRSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest of our abridgments. Regular and 
Thin Paper Editions, 1116 Pages. 1400 Illusts. 


Write for Dictionary Wrinkles, Free. 


6. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass, 
GET THE BEST. 











































i NE BOOKS 


Ny Designed &Prinied 
MITED EDITIONS 


= those who enjoy the best in 
Literature presented in appropriate 
_Jormat & at moderate price 





WE ISSUE VERY FEW EDITIONS. THEY 
ARE THE BEST LITERATURE AND THE 
BEST BOOKS YOU CAN SECURE FOR 
YOUR LIBRARY OR FOR YOUR FRIEND. 

NOW READY— SONGS OF INNOCENCE 
AND OF EXPERIENCE, BLAKE. Edition 
limited to 300 copies. 

NOW READY — SEVEN POEMS, SHEL- 
LEY. Edition limited to 270 copies. 

READY NOV. 15th, WHISTLER'S LEC- 
TURE, “TEN O'CLOCK.” Edition limited 
to 300 copies. 





RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR 

THE ALDERBRINK 
PRESS 

ROOM 1010 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 


Send for List of Editions Printed and Prices. 














PARIS — 20 Ruede Tournon — PARIS 


Archives Diplomatiques 


1861—1907. 


Volume III (1907) Tome 103 contains: La 
convention pour l'amelioration du sort des 
blessés et malades dans !es armées en cam- 
pagne. 

Conclue 4 Gendéve le 6 juillet 1906. 
Separate copies of this vo'., $3.65, post free, 

Yearly subscription price, $11, post free. 











on every package 
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NEW BOOKS 


English Poems—The Nineteenth Century _ selected and Edited by WALTER C. BRONSON, 
Litt.D., Professor of English Literature in Brown University 


This new collection of English poems is in many respects an advance upon any yet produced. The aim has been to satisfy 
the needs of the student and reader of the present day, and to this end every effort has been made to supply in the commen- 
tary just the needed information and interpretation. 635 pages, 12mo, cloth; library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.68; school 


edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15. 





Heralds of American Literature By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 


Recounts in detailed study, and largely from original sources, the lives and services of a group of typical writers of 
the Revolutionary and National periods. There are biographical and critical studies of Francis Hopkinson, Philip Freneau, 
John Trumbull and his friends among the “Hartford wits,” Joseph Dennie, William Dunlap and early playwrights, and Charles 
Brockden Brown and his contemporaries in fiction. The book is illustrated by several half-tones of rare portraits, broad- 
sides, and title-pages. 394 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.64. 


Translated from the Minnesingers of the 12th to the 14th Centuries 

Old German Love Songs Fe Steetoson 
In this volume an attempt has for the first time been made to present readers of English with a fairly large and 
typical selection from the German Minnesingers. The English versions keep in general the form of the originals and preserve 
the spirit to a remarkable degree. There is also an essay on the Minnesong. 236 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61. 


The Tragedies of Seneca Translated by FRANK JUSTUS MILLER 


This is a new translation of the ten tragedies which have come down under the name of Seneca, rendered into English 
blank verse, with appropriate lyric metres for the choruses. The work is enriched and its value greatly enhanced both for 
classical and English students, as well as for the general reader, by an introduction on the influence of the tragedies of Seneca 
upon early English drama, contributed to the volume by Professor John M. Manly; also by a review of the Roman historical 
drama in connection with the Octavia, by comparative analyses of Seneca’s tragedies and the corresponding Greek dramas, 
and by a comprehensive mythological index an‘ glossary. 548 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


Literature in the Elementary School By PORTER LANDER’ MacCLINTOCK 


The book gives a series of detailed studies on the choice and teaching of the various kinds of stories; on poetry; on the 
drama; on myth as literature; on the correlation of literature with the other disciplines; on the actual teaching of the class 
in literature; on the return to be asked from the children; a chapter on out-of-school reading for children; and finally a 
list of titles in literature for each of the elementary grades, offered as a suggestion to the inventive tcacher, but also defended 
as a working program tested by experience. 320 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, post paid $1.12. 


A Short History of Wales By OWEN EDWARDS 


This book, by one of the most distinguished of living Welsh scholars, will supply a distinct need. It gives the general 
reader a simple and intelligible outline of the history of Wales from prehistoric times down to our own day. The work is 
fully equipped with summaries, pedigrees,and maps. 162 pages, 12mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 83 cents. 


Dramatic Traditions of the Dark Ages By JOSEPH S, TUNISON 


The critics of the ancient drama never get beyond Seneca—if indeed they go so far—and students of the modern stage 
usually begin with the thirteenth century. This book aims to cover the interval. Mr. Tunison’s enthusiastic interest in his 
subject and his animated style lend a unique fascination to the treatise. 350 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.36. 


The Investment of Truth By FREDERIC E. DEWHURST 


Mr. Dewhurst was by nature an investigator, keenly sensitive to the more subtle relation of things. Professor Albion 
W. Small says of this book of sermons: “It is a contribution to the literature of strenuous communion with God.” 174 pages, 


12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.37. 


Love and Loyalty By JENKIN LLOYD JONES 


Twenty-three sermons by the noted pastor. With the exception of the introluctory discourse, they were all delivered 
as “class sermons” for successive graduating classes, and the text is in every case the class motto. The collection thus rep- 
resents a cross-section of a quarter century from a busy city ministry. Composed for boys and girls, the discourses should 
appeal particularly to others of like age, but anything that appeals to the young interests their elders likewise. The book is 
therefore issued in the belief that many will find a value in the noble ideals here set forth. 400 pages, 12mo, cloth; net 


$1.50, postpaid $1.66. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 21 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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$ a @ year 








Are Your 
Children on Board ? 


Thousands of Children make a happy 
voyage to Storyland yea, on the 


good ship ST. NIC 


Thousands of Children are being 
delighted by the Treasure of fun 
and interest which it carries 


The One Great 
Childrens Magazine 


ST. NICHOLAS 


Make some child happier with 
the beautiful Christmas Number 


A year’s subscription means a Christmas cvery month. 
All booksellers, subscription agents or the publishers. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


OLAS 


25% copy 











Etched Portra ts of Famous Americans | 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, ALEXANDER HAM- 
ILTON, ‘THOMAS JEFFERSON, BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN, DANIEL WEBSTER, THEODORE | 
ROOSEVELT, ABRAHAM LINOOLN, WILLIAM 
McKINLEY. PAUL JONES, GROVER CLEVE 


LAN, ANDREW CARNEGIE, GEO. WM. CURTIS, 
Size of Plates: 14x18 inches. Suitable for fram 
ing and portfolios. 

SERIES OF AUTHORS: 
TENNYSON, BRYANT. WHITTIER. LOWELL, 
MRS, H. B. STOWE. and HOLMES. Plates 11x14. 

THACKERAY, 8x10. 
The finest and most artistic collection of Historic 
portraits ever published in the U. 8. 
Etched and published by the artist himself. 
JACQUES REICH 


No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 





SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS OF THE 
SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 


A comprehensive series of texts and _ studies, 
under the editorship of Professor I. Gollancz, valu- 
able alike for students and general readers, 


WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS. 


We now have the most efficient depart- 
ment for the handling of Library 
ers. 


1. A tremendous miscellaneous stock. 


2. Greatly increased facilities for the im- 
portation of English publications. 


8. Competent bookmen to price lists and 
collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete 
shipments and right prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELL# RS, 
33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York. 














COMPANY 
SOEAST 21" NEW YORK 





Send for (ataloguc 
FOREIGN schoenhot Book Co, “ARFTISH 
BOOKS “Sobron’'w cs AUTHORS 








JOHN WILEY and SONS’ 


Scientific Publications 


Steam-Turbines 


By Carl C. Thomas, Professor of Marine 
Engineering, Sibley College, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Third edition revised and en 
larged. 8vo, xiii,+334 pages, 145 figures, 
20 plates. Cloth, $4.00. 


Tables of the Properties of Steam 
and (ther Vapors, and Tem- 


perature-entropy Table 


By CECIL H. PEABODY, Professor of Naval 
Architecture and Marine Engineering,Massa- 
chus-tts listitute of Technology. Seventh 
Edition Rewritten. 8vo, v.+ 131 pages, 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Spectrum Analysis 


By JOHN LANDAUER, LL.D., member of the 
imperial German Academy of Naturalists. 
Authorized English Edition by J. BISHOP 
TINGLE, Ph.D., F.C.S., Professor o* 
Chemistry in the McMaster University 
Toronto. Second Edition Rewritten. 8vo 
x. +236 pages, 49 figures. Cloth, $3.00 


Plane and Spherical 


Trigonometry 


By A. H. BUCHANAN, LL.D., Professor of 
Mathematics, Cumberland University. 
8vo, vi.+96 paves, 33 figures. Cloth, 
$1.00 net. 


Sanitation of Public 
Ruildings 


By WILLIAM PAUL GERHARD, C.E. 
xi.+-262 pares. Cloth, $1.5¢. 


12mo, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Study of Electrical En- 


gineering 
By HENRY H. NORRIS, M.E., Professor of 
Electrical Engiseering in Sib!ey College, 
Cornell University. 8vo, v.+404 pages, 
179 figures. Cl!otn, $2.50. 


Technical Methods of Ore 
Analysis 


By ALBERT H. LOW, B.S., formerly Chiet 
Assayer United States Mint, Denver, etc 
Third Edition, thoroughly revised and 
brought down to date, 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
(January 2, 1908.) 


Mine Gases and 


Explosions 


A Text-Book for Schools and Colleges and 
for General Reference. By J.T, BEARD, 
C.E., E.M. Large 12mo, 380 pages. 68 
figures. $3.00 net, (January 2, 1908.) 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 


43 East Nineteenth Street, N. Y. City 
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Splendid Gift Books 


TRAVEL 
Below the Cataracts 
By WALTER TYNDALE 


Mr. Tyndale is an artist as well as an 
author, and he has been able to illusirate 
his text so capably and beautifuily that his 
volume is without doubt one of the most 
elaborate of the season. 

He has lived among the people and has 
got to know them intimately. He has ac- 
companied explorers and archeologists iu 
their tramps, and shows us Egypt from the 
Cataracts down to the broad Delta as surely 
no other artist has ever painted it before. 
His text illuminates his drawings and ren- 
ders the book an indispensable companion 
for any one who goes to Egypt. To those 
at heme it will be a joy and bring a breath 
of the desert air into the grey monotony of 
life in the north. 

Sixty illustrations in color. Octavo, 
Cloth, gilt top, $3.50 net. 

Also large paper edition, limited to 50 copies, 
bound in full vellum, $15.00 net. 


LITERATURE 


Poets’ Country 
Edited by ANDREW LANG 


CONTR: BUTORS: 

Prof. J. Churton Collins. Andrew Lang. 
W. J. Loftie, F.S.A. Michael MacMillan. 
E. Hartley Coleridge. 

The purpose of this volume, as the title 
indicates, is to trace the relations of the 
poets with the aspects of “‘their ain coun- 
trie.”’ or with the scenes where they built 
their homes, or pitched their transient 
camps. ‘The artist, Mr. Walker, has visited 
and portrayed scenes familiar to the sing- 
ers; the business of the authors in this vol- 
ume has been to study the poets’ relations 
to the landscapes with which they were 
best acquainted, and, in some cases, to de- 
scribe these scenes in their changed aspects 
of to-day. 

Fifty full-page illustrations in color. 

Octavo. 363 pages. Cloth, stamped in 

gold, with gilt top, $5.00 net 





REFERENCE 
A Book of Quotations 


Proverbs and Household 
Words 


By W. GURNEY BENHAM 


Containing over 32,000 references selected 
from 1,300 authors 

A collection of quotations from British 
and American authors, ancient and modern; 
with many thousands of proverbs, familiar 
phrases and sayings, law terms, etec., from 
all sources, including Hebrew, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and other languages. The work has 
a full verbal index, and will be found more 
elaborate and more comprehensive than any 
other book in its class. It is thoroughly up 
to-date, the authors represented including 
many writers alive to-day. 

Octavo. 1,256 pages London bindings: 
Cloth, gilt top $3.00. Half calf, $5,00, 
Half morocco, $5.50. Three- 
quarter levant, $7.50. 


BIOGRAPHY 
THE LAST 


Empress of the French 
By PHILIP W. SERGEANT, B.A. 


Author of “The Courtships of Catherine the 
Great,” etc. 


This volume on the life of the beautiful 
Empress Eugenie, wife of Napoleon 1i11., 
will make extremely interesting and pleas- 
ant reading. 

The story of Eugenia Palafox, daughter of 
one and niece of the other of the guerillas 
who are commemorated in many of Napier's 
chapters on the Peninsular War, is undoubt- 
edly “‘romantic’’ in a sense which makes 
any careful sketch of her career interesting 
to a large public. The tale is told witu 
fairness by Mr. Sergeant, who proves his 
mettle as a historian and admirably rises to 
his opportunities. 


CoLorep FRONTISPIECE, AND THIRTEEN 
FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, Octavo, 408 
pages, Cloth, gilt top, $3.50 net. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Pablishers Philadelphia 




















THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT’S 


ACCOUNT OF HIS RECENT 


BEAR HUNT 


“In the Louisiana Canebrakes” 


ILLUSTRATED 




















ue JANUARY 


cribner 


The first chapters of JOHN FOX, JR.’S, romantic 
story of the Kentucky Mountains 


“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” 


The first of the articles by Charles M. Pepper, Foreign 
Trade Commissioner, Department of Commerce 


and Labor, on 


“THE WEST IN THE ORIENT” 


The awakening of the old civilizations by the impact of the 
new. 


“Hawthorne,” by W. C. BROWNELL 


Short Stories, etc., etc. 























Subscribe now. 






$3.00 a Year. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


New York 
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No gift can be so made to express the giver’s interest as 
A Book From Among the New Macmillan Publications 








Mr. Owen Wister’s ew b.ography of George Washington 
“The Seven Ages of Washington” 


lilustrated “The 
in 
Photogravure 


*‘A remarkable interpretation of its subject 


autl 


vor of ‘The Virginian’ and ‘ Lady 


last.""—New York Tribune. 


The Bible 


for the 
man 


The 
Modern 


Reader’s 
Bible 


Now ready in one 
volume. $2 net, by 
mail $2.15 
DR. MOULTON has 
so arranged the English 
text as to exhibit the 
history, drama and poe- 
try of the world’s great- 
est literature as such 
instead of as arbitrarily 
divide! and numbered 
paragraphs. 


The Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, 


educated 


is 


Minister of City 
Temple, London, 
treats in his 


Christianity 
and the 
Social Order 


of the social bearings 
of the new theology, 
and the true relation of 
the principles of primi 


tive Christianity and 
the best modern so- 
cialism. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


JUST READY 

By the author of 
The New 

Theology and 
New Theology 


Sermons 
Each $1.50 


. 


| 








Ask any Bookseller to give you the New Holiday List of Books Suitable for Gifts, publish d by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 FifthAv., N.Y. 


OTHER BOOKS OF 
IOGRAPHY, INDIVIDUAL 
OR INTIMATE PERSONALITY 


James Morgan’s /ife o/ 
Theodore Roosevelt 


‘*By far the freshest, most cntertaining, and im, artial bio- 
graphy of the President that has yet appeared. One 
of the indispensable books of its class.” —Review of Reviews. 

Fully illustrated. $1.50 


Jack London’s The Road 


The author's own experiences, simply told, the story of a 
healthy boy turning tramp from sheer restlessness and desire 
to see the world. Fully illustrated. $2.00 net 


Walter Crane’s 
An Artist's Reminiscences 


With 123 illustrations by the author aad others from pho- 
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The Week. 


The approaching transfer of practical- 
ly the whole of our naval strength to 
the Pacific cannot fail to attract the at- 
tention of Congress. As to the motive 
of this extraordinary departure in our 
naval policy, the truth does not yet 
seem to have been told. The common 
excuse is that this is a practice cruise 
for our battle fleet, and much ado is 
made about the value of the long voyage 
and the passage of the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, just as if some ships of our navy 
were not making long voyages all the 
time. If the battleships now assembling 
need this experience at an estimated 
outlay of a million and a quarter of 
dollars for fuel alone, in order to bring 
their engineers and stokers up to a prop- 
er state of efficiency, then the national 
pride in them is not justified. The same 
schooling, it may be remarked, could be 
had on much cheaper terms in the At- 
lantic, with much greater efficiency as a 
result. Those who understand such 
things tell us that, to-day, the great 
weakness in the navy is the lack of 
training, on the part of captains and 
their understudies, in manceuvres, espe- 
cially in those of actual engagement or 
battle tactics, so called; that the At- 
lantic Fleet, under its present com- 
mander, had only nine hours of these 
capital exercises prior to last spring, 
and about five days since then; and 
that, in the case of seven captains, even 
this experience is lost to the country 
through their having been replaced by 
younger men, who have everything to 
learn. Dissenting naval officers further 
say that the necessary fleet drills will 
not be carried on during the trip to Cal- 
ifornia; and that, in this most essential 
respect, as one officer of the fleet ex- 
pressed it, with pain and indignation, 
“A whole year will be wasted!” We are 
aware that a few naval officers feel, as 
Capt. Mahan writes in the current Scien- 
lific American, that the cruise is useful 
because its officers will have to face 
“the huge administrative difficulties con- 
nected with so distant an expedition by 
a large body of vessels dependent upon 
their own resources.” But the bulk of 
the naval officers believe that the solu- 
tion of this petty problem of coaling and 
victualling our ships in friendly South 
American harbors in time of peace, by a 
large number of vessels instead of by 
two or three, is of trifling importance 
compared not only with those battle 
exercises we have already cited, but 
with target practice and the real trying 
out of our ships. Far greater service 











can be rendered, according to the strict 


navy point of view, by testing our ships 
in elaborate manceuvres, in disclosing 
and repairing their obvious defects, than 
in taking a year out of their fleet de- 
velopment in order to ascertain if they 
can load coal and provisions promptly, 
and safely find their way in and out of 
foreign harbors. 


The Republicans are profiting by the 
lessons of the past. Having elected 
by the greatest plurality in history one 
candidate nominated in a convention 
held at Chicago in the third week of 
June, they are going to nominate an- 
other candidate—or maybe the same— 
in a convention held at Chicago in the 
third week of June. If he wins, the 
party will doubtless do the same thing 
again in 1912. Efforts to hang porten- 
tous political issues on the selection of 
a convention city are always rather 
labored. It is unlikely that Taft’s 
chances are really improved because his 
friends in the National Committee voted 
on Saturday with the prevailing side. 
The selection of a date has more real 
significance. Only five times in the last 
fifty years has Congress finished the de- 
liberations of its long session early 
enough to adjourn before June 16. Once 
it adjourned exactly on that day. Twice 
it remained in session as late as October, 
and once till November. The selection 
of an exceptionally early date, compell- 
ing hurry, if even the routine work is 
to be completed, adds one more to the 
arguments for inaction. 


Amusing, indeed, are the comments of 
some of the Washington correspondents 
upon the absence of any Hughes boom- 
er at the meeting of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. The Hughes move- 
ment has, we learn, suffered a serious 
check thereby, or it has gained tremen- 
dously by this show of independence. 
You can pay your money and take your 
choice. But the puzzlement of the poli- 
ticians is complete. What kind of man 
is this who toils not, neither does he 
spin, in the ways that are familiar to 
them, but whose influence and spirit 
are more and more abroad in the land? 
Take the announcement of Mr. Hughes’s 
secretary that the Governor has not en- 
gaged any “headquarters” in Chicago, 
and will not. Naturally, the politicians 
ask if he is bereft of his senses, or if 
he wants the nomination at all. They 
look with contempt on a man who has a 
splendid chance for the nomination, and 
yet will let no one lift a hand for him. 
Surely,such a man has something wrong 
in his upper story. They cannot under- 
stand that those who will decide this 
nomination are not themselves, or even 











Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt. If the par- 
ty makes up its mind that it wants 
Hughes, it will be of no consequence 
what the political managers try to do. 
Least of all, will the Governor of New 
York suffer by the attitude he has as- 
sumed. The people of this country, if 
we are any judges, are ready for a man 
who looks upon the Presidency not as 
a prize to be striven for, but as an Over- 
whelming duty that cannot be honor- 
ably shirked if the demand that he as- 
sume it be unmistakable and overwhelm- 
ing. 





In his annual report the Secretary of 
the Treasury foliows the President’s ex- 
ample and makes no definite suggestions 
regarding currency reform. This is 
doubtless the Secretary’s recognition of 
the fact that, in the light of recent 
events, legislation must now be framed 
with great deliberation. The chief mat- 
ters of interest in Mr. Cortelyou’s re- 
port, therefore, are his review of the 
Treasury’s relief measures during the 
New York bank run of October, and his 
torecast of the national finances. The 
story of the prompt and timely deposit 
of government surplus with the banks 
at the height or panic, tells little that 
the community did not know before. 
That the Secretary moved slowly in put- 
ting out his surplus during the weeks 
before the panic; that he thus kept in 
hand a substantial relief fund for the 
real emergency; and that when the 
panic actually came, his action was 
unhesitating and thoroughgoing, though 
always in obedience to the law— 
with all this the community has been 
familiar; and to the executive capacity 
thus shown the Clearing House Commit- 
tee and the public at large have paid 
their tribute. But for this prompt ac- 
tion, a series of disastrous failures of 
powerful banking institutions would 
probably have been inevitable. As 
against the $84,236,000 of surplus reve- 
nue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1907, the Treasury estimates $42,000,000 
surplus for the twelve months ending 
with next June. We are unable to re- 
gard that estimate as other than exces- 
sive; it bears, in fact, rather strong evi- 
dence of having been compiled before 
the recent violent change in the condi- 
tions of trade and credit. Decrease of 
$20,000,000 in the customs revenue is 
conceded, which may at first glance seem 
allowing much for reaction. But as a 
matter of fact,even that reduction would 
leave the fiscal year’s receipts from im- 
port duties nearly $12,000,000 ahead of 
1906, and mucp more in excess of any 
previous twelvemonth in our history. 
It must now be recognized that our ab- 
normally large imports of 1907 were 
themselves one symptom of that infla- 
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tion of prices and credit which led to 
this autumn’s ¢rash. A similar predic- 
tion, made at exactly this time in 1893, 
by Secretary Carlisle, and forecasting 
the revenue of the first half of 1894, 
turned out an over-estimate by the sub- 
stantial sum of forty million dollars. No- 
vember alone, as reported on in the 
monthly bulletir of last Thursday,shows 
es decrease of $30,000,000 from the reve- 
nue last year. These facts ought to 
be seriously impressed on the mind of 
Congress, in laying plans for future pub- 
lic expenditure. 


In a time like this it is inevitable that 
the old quack-notions about currency 
should be trotted out. Last Monday a 
bill was introduced to “base” money 
upon cotton. In the prolific days of 
1893-96 there was a great crop of these 
“basing” plans. Iron in the mines, coal 
in sight, hay in bales, etc., were propos- 
ed as the true security on which to is- 
sue currency. The simplest way, of 
course, is that which Tom Watson urg- 
ed upon the President, to “base” your 
currency on nothing, and just issue 
greenbacks to fill every pocket. But this 
is to overlook one important difference 
between the present condition of the 
Treasury and that of 1893. Then the 
zovernment was short of funds; but to- 
day it has more than $200,000,000 of sur- 
plus. If greenbacks were “issued,” they 
could only be in payment of govera- 
ment obligations or purchases of some 
kind; they are not tossed out of the 
window to the crowd, as Mr. Watson 
seems to suppose. With over $200,000,- 
000 to the good, the Treasury would look 
foolish to put out promises to pay. For 
the same reason, it looked foolish in 
putting out bonds and 3 per cent. cer- 
tificates. 


President Roosevelt could do no other 
than comply with the request of the 
Governor of Nevada that Federal troops 
be sent to Goldfield. If a sovereign State 
cannot protect itself from domestic vio- 
lence, the Constitution makes it the 
duty of the Government at Washington 
to come to its aid. The reproach, if any, 
lies with Nevada. It is stated by the 
indignant officers of the Western Min- 
ers’ Federation that there is really no 
trouble at Goldfield; that the sheriff has 
not called for assistance. But blunt Gen. 
Funston has information that the sher- 
iff is himself a member of the Federa- 
tion, and would do nothing to interfere 
with its pleasant habit of setting itself 
up above the law. Moreover, Gov. Sparks 
is very specific and detailed in recount- 
ing the acts of intimidation and vio- 
lence committed by the Federation. In 
view of his appeal, there was nothing 
for the President to do but order the 
troops to go to the scene; and he de- 
serves praise for the promptness and 
vigor with which he set about rescuing 





Nevada from terrorism and possible 
bloodshed. Here is no question of State 
rights, or usurpation of power; only a 
case of putting down lawlessness. 


The Rivers and Harbors Congress at 
Washington last week was notable for 
the absence of sectional pressure and in- 
sistence upon particular local projects. 
Vice-President Fairbanks, Secretary 
Root, Speaker Cannon, and Chairman 
Burton of the House Committee on Riv- 
ers and Harbors have all emphasized the 
need for considering the question of 
waterways improvement in its larger 
aspects. “A policy, not a project,” was 
Mr. Root’s happy way of expressing the 
idea. If within the next twenty years 
we are to have a comprehensive system 
of developed waterways, these should 
come as the result of a consistent plan, 
and not a mere combination of a multi- 
tude of log-rolling projects which merely 
happen to dovetail together. This year’s 
meeting, by its clear statement of this 
fact, may have opened a new chapter in 
the history of this branch of our nation- 
al activity. While a good deai has been 
accomplished in recent years toward 
systematizing our river and harbor ex- 
penditures, this has been in spite of the 
efforts of those interested in improve- 
ments, rather than because of them. The 
representatives. official and unofficial, 
from each locality have been working 
for one or two pieces of work, and if 
these were provided for, the rest of the 
waterways budget might, for all they 
cared, fall into chaos. The attitude of 
this year’s Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress may be due in part to the realiza- 
tion that the right way is to begin at 
the other end. Once the country is con- 
vineced of the wisdom of liberal and con- 
tinued appropriations for its waterways, 
the deserving projects will be attend- 
ed to as a matter of course. It is now 
generally understood that both in re- 
spect to the handling of traffic and the 
maintenance of reasonable rates, we 
have long trusted too much to the rail- 
ways. Instead of keeping our water- 
routes in condition to provide effective 
competition with the railroads, and, in 
periods of exceptional expansion like 
that of the past decade, to take care of 
the additional traffic in a natural way, 
we left them to the tender mercies of 
Congressmen who, while they did a great 
deal, in the aggregate, did not always 
do the things that were needed. To-day 
we need water transportation so badly 
that, as James J. Hill said to the wa- 
terways delegates, “You may be assured 
of the hearty support of the railroads 
in the construction of the legitimate wa- 
terways of the country.” 





The proposal to have the Federal gov- 
ernment license automobile drivers 
comes before Congress for the first time 
in the form of a bill drafted by the 





counsel of the National Association of 
Automobile M’anufacturers and the chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of the 
American Automobile Association. It 
is not proposed to create a separate class 
of Federally licensed cars, but merely 
to allow those already taking out per- 
mits in the State of ownership, to ob- 
tain certificates entitling them to make 
interstate journeys. The Federal gov- 
ernment is appealed to, therefore, not 
to save the automobilist from over-dras- 
tic State laws, but to spare him the vex- 
ation of having to take out new licenses 
in every State he visits. The State leg- 
islation, as the author of the proposed 
law acknowledges in a recent compila- 
tion of the various automobile statutes, 
“on the whole has been fair and reason- 
able, and seldom do we find evidence of 
hostility carried to excess in any of the 
legislative enactments.” But the States 
are not hospitable to the automobiles of 
their neighbors. No interstate boundary 
line, we presume, is crossed by so many 
automobiles as that between New York 
and New Jersey, yet New Jersey is in- 
flexible in refusing to give credit to her 
next-door neighbor’s licenses. The State 
laws differ widely in their requirements. 
Some States require all cars to be equip- 
ped with mufflers, some do not. Some 
allow cities, counties, and villages to 
make regulations of their own, some 
prohibit local legislation. A New York 
owner may keep the registration num- 
bers of other States fastened to the rear 
of his machine; a Massachusetts owner 
at home must remove all but that of his 
own commonwealth. A motor bicycle is 
an automobile in Indiana, though a trac- 
tion engine is not; both are automobiles 
in New Jersey, neither in New York. 
And so it goes. It is not at all unlike- 
ly, in view of the history of other leg- 
islation, that the mere drafting and in- 
troduction of the Federal bill will help 
on the cause of uniform legislation, its 
clauses being used as models before 
Congress has approved them. “It is 
hoped,” writes the law committee of 
the Automobile Club of America, “that 
this will eventually form the basis for 
homogeneous legislation throughout the 
Union.” Altogether aside from the Con- 
stitutional obstacles, it is very much bet- 
ter that such uniformity should come 
through voluntary coéperation of the 
States than through the too familiar 
short-cut of Federal intervention. 


Statistics show that 96,724 immigrants 
returned to Europe during November, 
55,000 more than a year ago. Never be- 
fore has labor been so mobile. If what 
we are seeing now, the prompt depar- 
ture of surplus labor when there is an 
industrial depression, is to become the 
rule, the intensity of future periods of 
suffering in any given country is certain 
to be much diminished. In our present 
crisis, this loss of workmen is doing 
much to mitigate the inevitable distress 
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of the coming winter. Moreover, if mat- 
ters improve, labor will begin to flow 
back next spring as quickly as it is 
leaving now. Of course, labor leaders 
will not be altogether pleased by this 
demonstration that labor is becoming 
more and more fluid. They will perceive 
that this makes it more difficult to or- 
ganize and maintain strong unions. 
Their ideal is a state so controlled that 
no one can come in without a permit 
from them, and no one leave, and that 
trades may be so regulated after the 
manner of the guilds of medieval days 
that only a small number of apprentices 
can be accepted each year. In this way 
they would see to it that wages were 
regulated, and that there was ‘“‘work 
enough to go around.” The leaders’ in- 
fluence has for years been in the direc- 
tion of keeping labor at its given task 
and opposing the introduction of ma- 
chinery or anything that would tend to 
displace workingmen and cause them to 
turn their hands to something else. Ob- 
viously, if 500,000 or more workmen are 
going to bolt every time there is a finan- 
cial crisis, and settle elsewhere, or go 
into other lines of employment, this lit- 
tle plan is going to be spoiled. 


Oklahoma has already given so many 
evidences of enterprise, ingenuity, and 
courage of convictions that are not 
surprised to find the new Commonwealth 
undertaking to write down the unwrit- 
ten law. Senator Clarence Davis of 
Bristow is drafting a bill which by im- 
plication, we presume, takes the demen- 
tia from the catalogue of 
forms of insanity. This is all very well 
in itself, but can a free people, brought 
up on the unwritten law, get along with- 
any such refuge in the future? ‘Will 


we 


Americana 


out 
not adroit criminal lawyers presently 
invent a new unwritten law which is 
milder yet? Having legally exempted 


one species of homicide from the pen- 
alties of the law, is there any guaran- 
tee that the rest of its prohibition will 
remain unaffected? The doctrine of the 
unwritten law, as we customarily have 
it, is overladen with noble sentiment. It 
turns to its own purposes a resentment 


which is common to right-feeling per- 
sons. But at bottom it is merely an 


assertion of that right of private ven- 
geance which civilized society has spent 
centuries in trying to abrogate 
completely. Much may be said on the 
text that if juries remain unwilling to 
convict criminals of a certain class, it 
is best that the law should not require 
them to perjure themselves incidentally. 
With the notion, however, that the 
whole problem is disposed of by extend- 
ing the statutory definition of “justifia- 
ble homicide,” we have no sympathy. 


some 





The death of Oscar II. of Sweden has 
naturally been made a text for refer- 
ence to almost the only event that came 





to cloud the last years of an otherwise 
happy reign. Yet it is an open ques- 
tion whether the peace of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula and of Europe has not 
profited by the fact that Norway chose 
to break the partnership with Sweden 
while the aged monarch was still on 
the throne. In the crisis that followed 
Norway's declaration of independence 
the personality of Oscar II. made it ap- 
parent from the beginning that, so far 
as in his power lay, war should not fol- 
low the break-up of the Union. How 
deeply the King took that event to heart 
he did not hesitate officially to declare 
to his former Norwegian subjects, and 
to the in general. It is no re- 
flection on the new Swedish monarch to 
believe that, had the separation been 
postpened until after the death of his 
father, the settlement could scarcely 
have been effected in so 
manner. A king, 
credited in days may be the 
doctrine of right of kings, 
would have hesitated allowing 
so serious a diminution of his 
tige, and, as he might have regarded it, 
even of his rights. On the other hand, 
the Norwegians, however irksome the 
Swedish connection had become to them, 
could not but find in the personality of 
Oscar II., and the fact of his long reign 
over them, a powerful counsel towards 
moderation. 


world 


peaceable a 
young however dis- 
present 
the divine 
before 


pres- 


Chamberlain and his fellow-protection- 
ists in England have made much of the 
“Imperial” nature of their schemes, yet 
strange to say, it is the greatest Imper- 
ialists who have given them the black- 
Lord Curzon, both while Vice- 
roy of India and since, has been distinct- 
ly hostile to their tariff plans; and now 
Ciomer utterly to condemn 


est eye. 


comes Lord 


them. In a recent speech before the 
Tinionist Free Trade Club, he argued 
strongly that a_ protectionist policy 


would be fatal to the highest hopes of 
British Imperialism. There existed, he 
said, a large amount of “dormant Anglo- 
phobia” in the world, and it would be 
the pitch of folly to arouse this, by tar- 
iff taxes, in “the counting-house of every 
foreign merchant and manufacturer.” 
Lord Cromer had no objection to hear- 
ing “the Imperialist drum,” but “my 
contention,” he declared, “is that if the 
instrument is properly attuned, it will 
give forth a free trade and not a pro- 
preferential note.” With 
and power of state- 
himself against the 
Chamberlain proposals, toyed with by 
Mr. Balfour, and urged that, both on 
patriotic and party grounds, they now 
be “laid on the shelf.” The whole speech 
was a stunning blow to the English pro- 
tectionists, and they are still reeling un- 
der it. 


tectionist or 
all his authority 
ment, he threw 


Another sister-nation, as Mr. Kipling 





would call it, has joined the family cir- 
cle of the British Empire. Orange River 
Colony, formerly the Orange Free State, 
has just held first Parliamentary 
elections, self-government was formally 


her 


inaugurated a fortnight or so ago, and 
the newly elected Parliament is to as- 
semble shortly before Christmas. Out of 
a total of 38 members in the lower 
house, the Dutch party has elected 30, 
the Constitutionalists, or British party, 
have 4, and the Independent party the 
number. The Orange River Col- 
ony Ministerial bench will look even 
more like “the Boer general staff” than 
is the case in the Transvaal, where the 
British element is far more numerous. 
The colony’s almost exclusively agricul- 
tural interests make the political is- 
sues small in number. The two princi- 
pal ones concern the school system and 
the colony’s attitude towards the work- 
ing of the intercolonial railways. Pre- 
mier and Colonial Secretary Fischer is 


same 


to have among his colleagues Gens. Hert- 
zog and De Wet. The latter, who is to 
be Minister of Agriculture, would seem 
more fitted by his war experiences for 
such as Minister of Ways 
and Communications. 


some post 





The French Academy is so frequently 
spoken of as a sort of post-graduate 
club where forty immortals loll about 
and pretend to be working on a great 
dictionary, that its bu- 
reau for the encouragement of national 
endeavor is often forgotten. On No 
vember 22 the Academy held its annual 
of prizes. These rewards 
for literary achieve- 


character as a 


distribution 
are of two kinds: 


ment and for “virtue,” specifically, the 
so-called prix de vertu. This year there 
was distributed the sum of 189,000 


francs in prizes ranging from 10,000 to 


300 francs, to about 100 beneficiaries. 
Such a number of rewards conferred 
every year constitutes a very definite 


form of encouragement in a country 
where official recognition is highly 
garded and a small sum of money goes 
far. The customary discourse accom- 
panying the distribution of the prix de 
vertu was delivered by Maurice Barrés. 
The Academy has a quiet delight in se- 
lecting its youngest members and most 
recently reformed enemies of establish- 
ed order, to pronounce formal eulogies 
on morals, patriotism, religion, and the 
like. In the case of M. Barrés, it is true 
that he turned over his new leaf some 
time ago, and has become prominent as 
a champion of the simple virtues. Yet 
it is interesting to have the Epicurean 
anarchist of “Un Homme libre” and “Le 
Jardin de Bérénice” present the two 
leading prizes for “virtue,” of 300 francs 
each, to the parents of a peasant fam- 


re- 


ily of nineteen and of twenty-one chil- 
dren. “Such mothers,” said M. Barrés, 
in a fine Rooseveltian refrain, “are 


saints and heroines.” 
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WHAT AILS AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


One of the topics treated in the Presi- 
dent’s message is the pitiful state of the 
American merchant marine. He advo- 
cates an extension of the ocean mail act 
of 1891. He laments, with the rest of 
us, that we have not to-day upon the sea 
a merchant fleet “worthy of the tradi- 
tions of our past.” What that glorious 
past was, and why the American sailor 
was famous have never been set forth 
more convincingly than by De Tocque- 
ville in “Democracy in America.” In his 
chapter on “The Commercial Prosper- 
ity of the United States,” he discussed 
the superiority of Americans at sea. 
That this was due to “physical advan- 
tages which nature gives them” he de- 
nied; and in a passage which is abso- 
lutely relevant to our present-day de- 
bates, he said: 


The American vessels cost almost as much 


to build as our own; they are not better 
built, and they generally last a shorter 
time. The pay of the American sailor is 
more considerable than the pay on board 
European ships, which is proved by the 
great number of Europeans who are to be 
found in the merchant vessels of the United 
States. How happens it, then, that the 


Americans sail their vessels at a cheaper 
can ours? I am of opinion 
that the true cause of their superiority 
must not be sought for in physical ad- 
vantages, but that it is wholly attributable 
to moral and intellectual qualities. 


rate than we 


Tocqueville went on to explain his mean- 
ing by saying that the Americans of 
that day displayed “a sort of heroism in 
manner of trading” across the 
We quote further: 


their 
seas. 


The European sailor navigates with pru- 
sail only when the weather 
if an unforeseen accident be- 
puts into port; at night, he 
furls a and when 
the whitening billows intimate the vicinity 
of land, he checks his course, and takes an 


dence; he sets 
is favorable; 
falls him, he 
portion of his canvas; 


observation of the sun. The American 
neglects these precautions and braves 
these dangers. He weighs anchor before 
the tempest is over; by night and by day 


he spreads his sheets to the wind; he re- 
pairs as he goes along such damage as his 
vessel may have sustained from the storm. 

The Americans are often shipwreck- 
ed, but no trader crosses the seas so rapid- 
ly. And, as they perform the same distance 
irc a shorter time, they can perform it at 
a cheaper rate. The European navigator 
touches at different ports in the course of 


a long voyage; he loses precious time in 
making the harbor, or in waiting for a 
favorable wind to leave it; and he pays 


daily allowed to remain there. 
The American starts from Boston to pur- 
tea in China; he arrives at Canton, 
days, and then returns. 
In less than two years, he has sailed as 
far as the entire circumference of the globe, 
and has seen land but once. It is true that 
during a voyage of eight or ten months he 
has drunk brackish water and lived upon 
salt meat; that he has been in a continual 


dues to be 


chase 


stays there a few 


contest with the sea, with disease, and with 
weariness; but, upon his return, he can sell 





a pound of his tea for a half-penny less 
than the English merchant, and his purpose 
is accomplished. 

Now, what has happened to change 
all that? What has deadened American 
initiative and eaten out the heart of 
American daring on the high seas? It 
is beside the point to talk of disadvan- 
tages having overtaken us in the evolu- 
tion of ship-building, or to say that com- 
petition in modern methods of foreign 
commerce is hard to meet. We labored 
under the disadvantages, as Tocqueville 
points out, in 1830-40, and for a decade 
later, but in those years there was an 
indomitable erergy in the American 
character which enabled us to surmount 
them. We had then to encounter com- 
retition from long-established rivals, but 
we shrank not from the contest, and 
emerged from it triumphant. There 
seemed to be no end to American re- 
source and skill and invention and in- 
trepidity in building and sailing ships. 
If the chief causes of our success were 
thus, as Tocqueville maintained, “moral 
and intellectual,” we may infer that our 
decline has been in part at least due 
to a decay in the mental and moral qual- 
ities which won for us our former suc- 
cess. 

Allowing all that may be necessary for 
changed physical conditions, the deep- 
er reasons for our loss of prestige on 
the seas must be sought in a new men- 
tal attitude of the American people. It 
is often said that our country has not 
thought it worth while to pursue com- 
mercial conquests beyond the ocean; 
that we had our own vast empire to de- 
velop, and that our minds have been 
given to the work in which the greater 
immediate profit lay. In this statement 
there is doubtless some force; but our 
interior development was going on apace 
trom 1830 to 1860, at the very time when 
our supremacy on the ocean was at its 
pitch. Something has happened since 
to account for the fact that we now lag 
so far behind other nations in marine 
enterprise and inventiveness, that the 
old courage and determination to suc- 
ceed at all hazards, and in spite of all 
obstacles, seem so largely to have de- 
parted. The decadence appears in other 
fields as well. In the development of 
the turbine engine, in making automo- 
biles, in wireless telegraphy, for exam- 
ple, a blight seems to have fallen on the 
once famed Yankee inventor. 

A powerful case can be made out by 
those who argue that it is the general 
governmental policies of the past forty 
years which have so transformed our 
bold self-reliance into limp dependence. 
During all that period we have exalted 
the doctrines of paternal care over those 
of self-help. We have fixed the habit of 
running to Washington for aid. Above 
all, we have, by our vicious system of 
protection, spread wide the notion that 
Americans are not able to stand on 
their own feet; that they must have ar- 





tificial advantages, and law-made handi- 
caps, or they will perish in the struggle 
of brains. That is the reason why our 
shipping problem has so long been at- 
tacked from the wrong end. Everybody 
has been whining for a subsidy or dis- 
criminating duties or a grant in aid; 
nobody has been going out to fight the 
battle in the old spirit. We may depend 
upon it, however, that until we some- 
how win back those qualities of mind 
and soul which once gave us the chief 
place among the mercantile marines of 
the world, we shall never recover it. 
Subsidies can never prop up a man who 
confesses he is beaten in advance. Let all 
the laws which hamper our ship-buiid- 
ers and ship-owners be repealed; let 
them be given a fair field and no favors, 
and then let the appeal be to the old 
American boldness and ingenuity and 
proud trust that we can do business and 
make a profit where Englishman or Ger- 
man can, and we shall be taking the 
true way to restore American shipping. 


THE CAUSES OF REVOLUTION. 


The rapid growth of Russia’s popula- 
tion is accepted as supplying one great 
impulse towards revolution. The mis- 
fortunes of the war with Japan may 
have served to precipitate the crisis, the 
development of industries, accompanied 
by an increase in the number of fac- 
tory workers, may have helped to pre- 
pare the field for radical ideas; but the 
agrarian problem is the key of the pres- 
ent difficulty. The peasants call for land 
and liberty, but for liberty as an in- 
strument for obtaining land. European 
Russia is overcrowded. The allotments 
assigned to the peasant communities at 
their emancipaiion in 1861 were barely 
sufficient, if that, at a time when the 
population numbered 75,000,000; these 
allotments are inadequate to support a 
peasant population of 120,000,000 in 1905 
out of a total population of nearly 150,- 
000,000. Hence. increasing poverty, fa- 
mine, plague, and discontent. The argu- 
ment of increasing population is recog- 
nized as valid by both parties to the 
Russian dispute. The progressive ele- 
ments cite it as proof of the need of 
change. The government quotes it as a 
justification for existing evils. “The 
peasants will breed” is a formula which 
shifts responsibility from the shoulders 
of Nicholas II. and M. Stolypin to those 
of Providence. 

A second force that drives to discon- 
tent and revolution is the spread of edu- 
cation, and particularly of higher educa- 
tion. A poverty-stricken peasantry, an 
unhappy city proletariat, will not stir of 
itself. There must be mind to work on 
brute matter, and of late that guiding 
intelligence has been amply supplied by 
the Russian universities and technologi- 
cal institutions. If the population of the 
Empire has doubled since 1860, the uni- 
versity enrolment has quadrupled since 
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1873. There were 6,145 students in that 
year, 12,939 in 1885, 13,944 in 1894 (un- 
der the repressive rule of Alexander III. 
the growth was almost checked), and 
19,394 in 1904. The number is not large 
when compared with the total popula- 
tion of the Empire, but it is large in 
proportion to tne comparatively limited 
constituencies trom which the universi- 
ties draw. Given even a compact body 
(as the Russian “intelligence’’ undoubt- 
edly is) of even a score of thousands of 
physicians, lawyers, schoolmasters, and 
technicians working for a common 
cause, however various the motives, and 
the required leadership for stirring the 
heavy mass of the productive classes 
into revolt has been supplied. A low 
standard of living and a high standard 
of education, an excess of population 
and an abundance of ideas, famine and 
enlightenment—such are the two main 
causes of popular discontent. 

Which of these two factors is the 
more potent? The temptation is natur- 
ally to lay stress on the material agency, 
on population. We may test the point 
by referring to India. There discon- 
tent has been rife for two years, though 
there are now signs of an appeasement 
of pepular feeling. The authorities have 
agreed in alleging famine and higher 
education to account for the unrest. An 
enormous population and swelling col- 
lege lists—that for instance, was the 
burden of Mr. Morley’s exhaustive 
speech on the Indian budget, delivered 
in the House of Commons on June 6. 
If European Russia cannot escape fa- 
mine with a pupulation of fifty to the 
equare mile, what shall be said of India, 
with a population of 211 to the square 
mile? And for Russia’s 20,000 univer- 
tity students, tndia can show 45,000 
graduates from the five great Anglo-In- 
dian universities of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Allahabad, and Punjab (La- 
hore). Nearly 41,000 of this number, as 
Mr. Morley is careful to point out, are 
graduates from the academic and legal 
faculties, and it is among them that se- 
dition finds its instigators and leaders. 
In Mr. Morley’s own words: 

All graduates, or almost all, hope for 
employment in the public service: and 
many, very many, are permanently disap- 
pointed. Facile with the pen and unfit for 
any but sedentary occupation, these and 
the still larger number of undergraduates 
who have failed to take a degree form a 
large body of men, mainly discontented 
and ready to advocate any change, as no 
change can in their view make their condi- 
tion worse. Their ranks are increased by 
those who have been dismissed for mis- 
conduct from public or private employ, and 
it is from these sources that the anti-Brit- 


ish editor and agitator is not unfrequently 
recruited. 


The mass of British opinion is in agree- 
ment with the implied vague regret that 
Great Britain should have been so 
ready to bestow the gift of the higher 
learning on her Indian subjects. 





In so far as concerns India’s popula- 
tion, one striking fact must be taken 
into consideration. Whereas in Russia 
the increase for the eight years from 
1897 to 1905 is officially estimated at 
14 per cent., the increase for the whole 
of India for the decade 1891-1901 was 
only 2.4 per cent., and half of this was 
accounted for by the enumeration of new 
areas. In the British provinces alone the 
rate of growth for the ten years was 
4.8 per cent., the lower figures for all 
India being accounted for by a decrease 
of 5.4 per cent. in the native states. 
In India, therefore, the British admin- 
istrator cannot assert that his measures 
of relief are swamped by the uncheck- 
ed upheaval of hordes of additional sub- 
jects. One great factor in his problem 
is nearly constant; and if dissatisfac- 
tion does come, he is right in ascribing 
it chiefly to education. The question 
Great Britain must ask is whether she 
will continue to encourage education at 
the risk of fomenting discontent. That 
England will do what the Czar has done 
and attempt to stifle university life, is 
incredible. After all, it is the idea that 
counts. France, with a population a!- 
most at a standstill, is more distracted 
with political and social agitation than 
any other European country outside of 
Russia. 





BULOW AND HIS “BLOCK.” 


A Mecklenburger Junker, who admirably 


conceals under the manners of the man of 
the world the insolence common to his 
rank; whose ambition does not go be- 
yond the desire to remain at the wheel; 


whose political talents extend only to the 
solution of embarrassments ; 
who does not seek to do great things, and 
therefore will not make any serious fight 
for his principles. 


momentary 


This is Theodor Barth’s characteriza- 
tion of Chancellor von Biilow in the 
current issue of the Neue Rundschau. 
It smacks of prophecy, in view of the 
cabled rumor that the Chancellor threat- 
ened to resign last week because Dr. 
Paasche, the National Liberal vice-presi- 
dent of the Reichstag, severely criticis- 
ed him and his policies; and its ac- 
curacy is further illustrated by the so- 
iution of that “momentary embarrass- 
ment.” By calling the leaders of the 
“block” together, Biilow apparently got 
them to forswear any independence of 
action and to promise to support him 
loyally hereafter. 

Of course, all this is no sign of 
strength on the part either of the Chan- 
cellor or of the unnatural alliance of 
Conservatives, Radicals, and Liberals. 
No thought of such a combination ap- 
pears to have entered his head until the 
unexpected defeat of the Socialists in 
the last general election necessitated 
some new working majority, or a hea!- 
ing of that breach with the Clericals 
which was the ostensible cause of the 





dissolution of the Reichstag. It is a 
ciscouraging example of the readiness 
with which Liberal parties will compro- 
mise with thei. natural enemies for the 
sake of a few legislative crumbs, that 
the German Left now presents. Von 
Biilow’s assurance that he would “do 
something” for the Liberals was enough 
to bring them to his feet, fawning, and 
quite ready to strike hands with the 
Conservatives, who represent the oppo- 
site of their political principles as near- 
ly as does the Clerical Centre. The Con- 
servatives oppose the democratization 
of the half-absolute kingdom of Prussia, 
and of the German Empire. Their sympa- 
thies are with the Prussian Junker, the 
Agrarians, and the protectionists, not 
with those who would establish a gen- 
uine manhood suffrage. For a states- 
man to attempt to carry on a govern- 
ment by riding these two horses going 
in opposite directions may indicate 
courage, but hardly principle or far-see~ 
ing wisdom. 

Indeed, many Radicals see in the 
“block” nothing less than a cleverly con- 
trived plan to delay the liberalizing of 
the country’s institutions, for which the 
Left stands above all e'se. These Rad- 
icals are not to be caught by such chaff 
as the bill mod fying the law as to pub- 
lie meetings, which, true to his prom- 
ise, Von Bulow has already had intro- 
duced. On its face, this seems like a 
genuine concession to the Liberals. The 
Conservatives, 100, will be pleased, be- 
cause they have vigorous organizations, 
particularly itneir landlords’ league, 
which are always agitating and cam- 
paigning. But the Junkers in the east- 
ern provinces of Prussia control the po- 
lice so wholly that people in that sec- 
tion will not mke too free use of their 
new privileges And at best the Dill 
does not remcve from meetings that 
symbol of Imperial authority, the hel- 
meted policeman, who listens to every 
speech, and decides with such intellect 
as he possesses whether a given utter- 
ence is or is rot permissible. Indeed, 
it is currently believed that, under cover 
of this “more liberal” law, Von Biilow 
will try to have passed a brief statute 
forbidding political speeches in  Pol- 
ish on the pretext that enough police- 
men who understand Polish cannot be 
found to sit on the speakers’ stands— 
a fine measure of the Chancellor’s Lib 
eralism! 

Indeed, this Polish question may be 
precisely the rock upon which the Lib- 
eral-Conservative coalition will split. An 
anti-Polish measure just introduced in 
the Prussian Diet provides for forcible 
expulsion of Polish Jandowners from 
their estates; for the German coloniza- 
tion and land-purchase schemes for which 
the government has paid so many mil- 
lions have wholly failed in their pur- 
pose of weakening the Polish hold upon 
the eastern prcvinces. A Liberal party 
which would sanction so indefensible a 
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measure would obviously forfeit public 
respect and all right to its name. The 
Liberals, in short, are being tempted in 
order to prevent their attacking the tar- 
iff and other evils. It is inconceivable 
that the Prussian aristocracy will make 
the slightest concession of yalue. Soon- 
er than that, they would gladly renew 
their old friendship with the Centre, 
which is always ready to support the 
protective policy and the colonial and 
naval programmes 

Meanwhile the Chancellor is “spar- 
ring for time,” and is, as Dr. Barth has 
aptly put it, going on with his “sham 
feeding” of the Liberal groups, so that 
he may get pest the approaching elec 
tions for the Prussian Landtag without 
having to declare his real intentions as 
to the reform ef the Prussian suffrage 
Quite aside from the difficulty of keep 
ing his majority intact, he has plenty 
of other hard problems. Germany is 
suffering somewhat from financial de 
pression: the people are groaning under 


heavier and heavier loads, while the 


price of the necessities of life rises. 
Bread costs more than at any time dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, and coal is 


so expensive as to hamper industry as 
well as burden the househo!der sebel 
stated in the Reichstag recently that 
there are now in Berlin 4,481 school chil- 
dren who never get any dinner, and over 
40,000 unemployed adults. Nevertheless 
the new navy programme calls for an 
expenditure of $19,500,000 a year more 
than the high-water mark heretofore, 
and the army outlay is as heavy as 
ever. Naturally, therefore, there is talk 
of new taxes, higher duties, and of a 
government monopoly of all alcoholi 


liquors. That a Liberal party can long 


remain in league with a government that 
pursues a policy of this kind, and that 
it has actually promised to forego the 
right of criticism, seems at this dis 
tance quite incredible 


VALARIA AND POLITICS. 


One of the early writers on political 
science justly remarked that political 
theory, as a rule, attains its fullest de- 
velopment just about the time when 
the institutions on which it is based 
are passing out of existence Now that 
malaria has been banished from scien- 
tific speech by resolution of the Inter- 
national Sanitary Congress at Mexico 
City, and its place taken by “mosquito 
fever,” it is something of a coincidence 
to come across a little volume entitled 
“Malaria,” which would bind up that 
name with a far-reaching theory of his- 
toric evolution. The book is no less dar- 
ing than suggestive. Its thesis is at 
once indicated by the-sub-title, “A neg 
lected factor in the history of Greece 
and Rome,” and is summed up in a sin- 
gle sentence from the introductory chap- 
ter: 


The suggestion is that the conqueror of 
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Greece was not so much the Macedonian or 
the Roman as that great tyrant which now 
holds half the world—malaria 


The little volume of 108 pages acknowl- 
edges three authors—Major Ronald Ross, 
whose epoch-making research into the 
nature of malaria brought him the No- 
bel prize in medicine in 1902; W. H. S. 
Jones of Cambridge, England, who con- 
tributes the main contents of the vol 
ume in the form of a study of malarial 
fever in ancient Greece and Rome; 
and G. S. Ellett, who has a conclud- 
ing chapter on the effects of malaria on 
morals 

To make the point that the decline of 
Greece was due to the sapping of the 
national strength by insidious fever, it 
is necessary to show, of course, that ma- 
laria was not widely prevalent when 
Greece was in a flourishing condition. 
The authors find in Homer only one ex- 
ample of any term that might possibly 
lesignate malaria. After Homer such 
terms do not occur again before Aris- 
tophanes, that is, towards the end of the 
*fth century B. C. To follow the argu- 
ment in detail is naturally impossible, 
‘conclusion”: 


but we may quote the ‘ 

Malaria was certainly prevalent in many 
parts of Greece, including Attica, during 
the fourth century B. c., though Greece was 
not “highly infected’ in the technical sense 
of the words, as used by Sir Patrick Man- 
yr The evidence of language and the fact 
hat older people were frequently attack- 
ed, suggest that the disease had been but 
ed [by the armies return- 


cently introduc 
ia] The Greeks themselves 


ing from As 


noticed the effect of malaria upon charac- 

The change which gradually came over 
he Greek character from 400 B. c. onward 
W one which would certainly have been 


1ided, and was, in all probability, at least 


partially caused, by the same disease. 


It may be mentioned here that, accord- 
ing to the findings of Major Ross, in 
yresent-day Greece nearly one million 
people, out of a population of some two 
and a half millions, are infected with 
malaria. 

The theory we have outlined is ad- 
vanced by the authors only in the most 
tentative way. Their object is not so 
much to reconstruct history as “to show 
how important it is to stamp out ma- 
laria as soon as possible. Most other dis- 
eases, however distressing to individ- 
uals, brace a people by weeding out the 
unfit; malaria plays no such useful part 
in the economy of nature.” To the aver- 
age reader, however, the historical im- 
plications of the question are fascinat- 
ing. The modern historian, despite his 
efforts to write history so as to embody 
every phase of a people’s life, rarely 
does weave the many subtle threads 
into his story; most often we have de- 
tached disquisitions on the Roman fam- 
ily, literature, art, morals, with a per- 
tunctory attempt at bringing these into 
connection with the main narrative 
which still remains one of ships and 
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kings and the sealing-wax on treaties 
and capitulations. The present volume 
swings far in the opposite direction. 
That it goes too far, however, is appar- 
ent. We may agree with Major Ross’s 
assertion that “historians, when dealing 
with the rise and fall of nations, do not 
generally view the phenomena from a 
sufficiently high biological standpoint,” 
without accepting in its entirety his 
statement that he sees no reason “to sup- 
vose that the Roman and the Megather- 
ium were not struck down by similar 
causes.”’ 

But whatever influence malaria may 
have exercised on the course of history 
in the past, its present and future po- 
litical importance, in common with 
other diseases more peculiarly trop- 
ical, can ecarcely be questioned, 
This factor of disease enters _inti- 
mately into what is accepted as one 
of the great problems of the future— 
the establishment of white dominion 
over tropical and sub-tropical Africa and 
Asia, and, more broadly still, of the 
dominance of the temperate zones over 
the tropics. If yellow fever and ma- 
laria, as Major Ross would be inclined 
to argue, are instrumental in rendering 
the Cubans unfit to govern themselves 
or the people of Colombia to build the 
Panama Canal, it is only a question of 
time before such diseases, unless stamp- 
ed out, will reduce the more efficient 
uortherner to the same level of inca- 
pacity. Great Britain’s difficulties in In- 
dia arise in large measure from the fact 
that the peninsula as a permanent home 
tor the European has been found impos- 
sible. The effects of equatorial disease 
and heat on the white man are often so 
disastrous as to have given rise to the 
new disease, “tropical wrath,” a condi- 
tion whose symptoms are intemperance, 
lassitude, spasmodic violence, and appal- 
ling cruelty. 

The tendency to base national great- 
ness and national decay on physical 
rather than moral conditions—or, bet- 
ter, to identify moral with physical 
growth and decay—is apparent in the 
movement now so actively under way in 
Great Britain for checking the physical 
deterioration of the people. Francis 
Galton, the founder of the new science 
of eugenics; Prof. Karl Pearson, Sidney 
Webb, with G. Bernard Shaw as press 
agent, have been the leaders of a move- 
ment which, in more or less modified 
form, really constitutes one of the main 
functions of government in every civil- 
ized community—the conquest of dis- 
ease. The great enemies, as we feel them 
uow, are not malaria, but tuberculosis, 
cancer, and all other diseases that thrive 
on Overcrowding and uncleanliness; but 
the principle involved is the same. The 
sentiment of humanitarianism is being 
increasingly reinforced by the desire to 
augment national efficiency. 
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THE VISION OF THE UNSEEN. 


The death of Francis Thompson, an 
event noticed briefly in these columns, 
has attracted much attention in his na- 
tive England, where his _ following, 
though small, seems to have been larger 
than here. A poet “of celestial vision” 
is the epithet by which Wilfrid Meynell 
describes him in the London Atheneum. 
He was, however, beset with bodily ail- 
ments: 

Like De Quincey, whose writings he took 
into his blood, Thompson had a nervous 
illness in Manchester; like De Quincey, he 
went to London and knew Oxford Street 
for a stony-hearted stepmother; his wealth 
like De Quincey’s once, lay in two vol- 
umes, for he carried A®schylus in one pock- 
et, Blake in the other; and the parallel 
might have further extension, were it to 
profit. 


That is, like De Quincey, he “doctored 
himself disastrously with laudanum.” 
These physical and intellectual affinities 
were shared by still another poet, James 
Thomson, who died in 1882, wrecked by 
drink. James Thomson, too, had taken 
both De Quincey and Blake into his 
blood. Thomson’s “To Our Ladies of 
Death” was directly inspired by the sis- 
terhood of Our Ladies of Sorrow in De 
Quincey’s “Suspiria de Profundis,’ and 
Thomson's lines on Blake in London are 
a cry from his own solitary soul: 
He came to the desert of London town, 

Gray miles long; 
He wandered up and he wandered down, 

Singing a quiet song. 


Ile came to the desert of London town 
Mirk miles broad; 
He wandered up and he wandered down, 


Ever alone with God. 
‘ 


There were thousands and thousands of human kind 

In this desert of brick and stone; 
jut some were deaf and some were blind, 

And he was there alone. 

The last line of the first stanza is a 
clear echo from the brook in the opium- 
eater Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner”’—the 
brook 
That to the’ sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

To this group we may add one more 
notable name, that of our American dis- 
ciple of Coleridge, Poe. Blake, who was 
perhaps half-insane, needed neither al- 
cohol nor drug to open his eyes to the 
world of strange shapes and terrors; 
but all the others—Coleridge, De Quin- 
cey, Poe, James Thomson, and Francis 
Thompson—may have awed in part 
either to stimulant or narcotic their 
clairvoyant powers, their penetrant in- 
sight into the infinite mystery of the 
night that encompasses our common day- 
light life. 

In this peculiar quality they stand by 
themselves. We might call them poets 
of delirium or of phantasmagoria, but 
that these words carry too strong a con- 
notation of brutishness or sheer irra- 
tionality. They are poets rather of the 





dream that unlocks the gates of heaven 
and hell. To Blake 

The Land of Dreams is better far, 

Above the light of the Morning Star. 
And so it must have been to the author 
of “The Ancient Mariner,” “Christabel,” 
and “Kubla Khan”; and to De Quincey, 
with those prose passages from the 
“Confessions” and the “Suspiria,” build- 
ed “upon the bosom of darkness, out of 
the fantastic imagery of the brain, cit- 
ies and temples beyond the art of Phid- 
ias and Praxiteles, and beyond the splen- 
dor of Babylon and Hekatompylos”; to 
De Quincey who at the bedside of his 
dead sister heard a solemn wind begin 
to blow, “the saddest that ear ever 
heard. It was a wind that might have 
swept the fields of mortality for a thou- 
sand centuries, the one great 
audible symbol of eternity.” And Poe 
belongs among them, too, with his som- 
bre imaginings of “The Raven” and of 
“Dreamland,” a limbo of 

Bottomless vales and boundless floods, 


And chasms and caves and Titan woods, 
With forms that no man can discover. 


James Thomson is perhaps less known, 
but no one who has read “The City of 
Dreadful Night” can deny his member- 
ship in the brotherhood: 


As I came through the desert thus it was, 
As I came through the desert: Eyes of fire 
Glared at me throbbing with a starved desire; 
The hoarse and heavy and carnivorous breath 
Was hot upon me from deep jaws of death; 
Sharp claws, swift talons, fleshless fingers cold 
Plucked at me from the bushes, tried to hold: 
But I strode on austere; 
No hope could have no fear. 


Francis Thompson’s lines are often 
obscure, but that obscurity is broken, as 
in “The Hound of Heaven,’ by such 
flashes as this vision of the Eternal: 
I dimly guess what Time in mists confounds; 
Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity; 
Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 
Round the half-glimpséd turrets slowly wash again; 
But not ere him who summoneth 
I first have seen, enwound 

With glooming robes purpureal, cypress crowned; 
His name I know, and what his trumpet saith. 

Accident can hardly account for the 
one striking trait that runs through all 
these writings, nor can we say that 
here is merely a product of poppy or 
vine. Far more likely is it that in their 
original bent these poets have burned 
with the passion of the mystic and the 
seer—coupled with physical infirmity 
that has made them slaves of a stimu- 
lant; and this stimulant has in turn 
heightened for a time their powers of 
expression and clad the phantoms of 
their imagination with richer colors and 
more dazzling light. Again and again 
we note the symptoms of disease, the 
fits of fever and despair, the flagging 
strength, the fluttering pulse, and now 
and then falling across the page the 
black shadow of death itself. And again 
and again we detect the working of the 
stimulant in phrases of almost superhu- 
man vividness and grace, “and intellect 
miraculously bright.” 





But neither in their tears nor their 
laughter has the essence of their genius 
been displayed; rather in their mysti- 
cal trances. For them our towers and 
gorgeous palaces, our solemn temples, 
and the great globe itself have been the 
insubstantial pageant, while the reali- 
ties have lain where foot of flesh shall 
never tread and mortal eye shall never 
pierce. In this they show a kinship 
with the prophets and mystics of all 
races and climes, and, above all, with 
those Hebrew seers who beheld the holy 
city of Jerusalem coming down from 
above, the river of water of life clear as 
crystal, and the Ancient of Days, with 
raiment white as snow and throne of 
fiery flames. James Thomson in his rap- 
ture of despair saw the pit moved from 
beneath to meet him at his coming. 
Francis Thompson in his ecstasy saw on 
Jacob’s Ladder 

To and fro 
In ascension and demission 
The star-flecked feet of Paradise, 
But with visiens as far asunder as hell 
and heaven, all these poets have clung 
to the one certainty that we are such 
stuff as dreams are made of. 


GENIUS IN HARNESS. 

Among recently published letters of 
Guy de Maupassant are several to his 
“cher maitre,” Gustave Flaubert, which 
ilustrate many aspects of the literary 
temperament. There is, for example, its 
self-sufficiency, or persuasion that it 
has the whole truth in sacred deposit, 
as shown in Maupassant’s p!aint, when 
regretting Flaubert’s absence, that: he 
got nothing out of friends of his own 
age, since “they had not an idea of what 
is really going on.” Sly digs at other 
writers, and other pretensions, occur in 
the usual manner of such correspon- 
dence. What most strikes one, however, 
is Maupassant’s revolt at the need of 
work to earn his daily bread, when he 
would be wreaking himself upon his art. 
He tried his hand at book-reviewing, 
but found the task of literary chroni- 
queur repulsive. Then he got public em- 
ployment. First, he was a clerk in the 
Ministry of Marine. Next, hoping for 
pleasanter colleagues and easier hours, 
he got himself transferred to the Minis- 
try of Public Instruction. But he was 
disappointed. He was treated with great 
deference, consulted and praised, but he 
had no real “liberty,” and that was what 
his artist soul craved. He dreaded that 
his talent was being stifled. The work 
was embétant. He feared that his spring 
and hope would be destroyed by it. At 
one time, he mourned to Flaubert: 

My routine work uses me up. I cannot 
write anything. My spirit is wearied and 
sterile. I am oppressed by the uselessness 
of all I do, by the emptiness of the future 
(whatever it may bring), and I feel stealing 
over me a dejected indifference to every- 
thing. What I want is to stay quietly in 
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and without 


a corner, without aspirations 
stupidities. 

It is an old grief. Charles Lamb at 
the India Office, Hawthorne in the Sa- 
lem Custom House, Matthew Arnold 


reading endless school-examination pa- 


pers, Poe penny-a-lining—tlLe world has 


long been familiar with the spectacle of 


genius in the treadmill. How to get it 
out, there have been endless sugges- 
tions. Let there be special provision for 


geniuses: schools, endowments, support 
encouragement, state patronage, so that 


works shall die in coming 


no immortal 
to the birth. Hélas! no_ practicable 
method has been found. An occasional 


father is wise enough and happy enough 


to put a talented son in funds; fortune 
sometimes capriciously favors the gift- 
ed: but in general the old rule still ob- 
tains. The bantling genius has to be 
cast upon the rock in order to deter- 
mine whether it have the stuff of life 
in it 

There is, we know, a comfortab!e but 
callous doctrine that you can’t keep 
genius, any more than a good man, 
down. It has been gravely affirmed 
that no creative work was ever really 
aborted by poverty or by bread-winning 
work which exhausts and deadens. But 
this is a good deal like some of the cir- 
cuitous reasoning about the survival of 
the fit. Because they survive they are 
fit. And similarly because, in the na- 


ture of the case, you cannot confidently 
artist 
if he 
time and 


single out great works which an 


or a writer might have produced 


had had money, and therefore 


no such works 


energy, it is argued that 
ever would have been wrought, even in 
happier circumstances. But the logic is 
as poor as the comfort. People will go 
on lamenting the misfits of genius, 
whereby a delicate fancy has to earn a 
livelihood by toil befitting a boiler-mak- 
er; and the reason is because they can 
not help feeling that a nice division of 
the labor of the world would give freer 
play to creative natures, and so minis- 
ter not only to the content and full de 
velopment of genius, but to the general 
joy and well-being 

Failing hope of any such beneficent 
arrangement, the chief consolation we 
have to fall back upon is that the sys- 
tem of making genius work in harness 
has come to be accepted, and that it is 


a part of genius to make terms with it 
In America, at any rate, the art work 
as the avocation, even the by-product 
ig the ru'e. How many of our painters 
live by their art alone, with no teach- 
ing to do, no lecturing, no snapping up 


in every way of the unconsidered trifles 
of money without which the pot will not 


boil? How many American writers live 


even oatmeal-fashion, by the literature 
which they cultivate? We suspect that 
the fingers of one hand would almost 


suffice to count them. Yet somehow the 


world goes on being peopled with books. 











Talent seems to be ab‘e, in one way or 
another, to keep itself from being made 
distraught by the noise and the demands 
of the day—something as Senators and 
Representatives manage to write letters 
and, we hope, think great thoughts, 
while the President's message is being 
read. Absolute genius finds such detach- 
ment harder, no doubt, but, then, abso- 
lute genius is rarer. 


BUNYAN. 
I 
There is no province of our literature 
more irrevocably lost to the present than 


that which sprang from the Puritan theolo- 


gy of the seventeenth century. Who to-day 


goes for the consolation of hope to ‘‘The 
Saint’s Everlasting Rest’’? or who reads 
the voluminous sermous which were the 
comfort of the saints upon earth? There 
was a little poetry produced that still 
echoes plaintively to the ears of living 
men—how little in comparison with the 
songs of the enemy! Marvell, indeed, we 
range among the Puritans, yet his most 
magnificent lines— 

But at my back I always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near, 

Aud yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity 
occur in a poem of frankly pagan sensu- 
ousness. He wrote an “Ode upon Crom- 
well’s Return from Ireland,” but he can 
enly praise the victor as one who 

Could by industrious valor climb 


To ruin the great work of Time, 


while the warmth of his fancy is reserved 
for the royal actor “upon that memorable 
scene.’’ And Milton, who might seem an ex- 
ception to the rule, is really the strongest 
proof of its validity; for his genius sinks 
just in proportion as he assumes the Puri- 
tan, and only the splendor of his native 
rowers saved him in the end from dreary 


prosing. If his “Paradise Lost” were alto- 


gether, as he meant it to be, an argument 
to justify the ways of God to man, instead 
of the glowing pastoral it is at heart, what 


place would it have in our affections? Bun- 
yan, too, is a great name But of all the 
ixty books he is said to have written, who 
knows so much as the names of more than 
four or five, and who reads more than one? 
That one book has gone the circuit of the 
world, and has enjoyed a vogue second only 
o the sible itself, speaking to the con- 
scien of the vulgar and satisfying the 
taste of the fastidious Nevertheless, so 
surely has the day of “The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’’ waned that more than half a cen- 
tury ago Poe dared call it “a ludicrously 
over-rated book, owing its seeming popu- 
larity to one or two of those accidents in 
critical literature which by the critical are 
ufficiently well understood.” Such con- 
femnation is overdrawn, no doubt; but it 
is still true that within the last few dec- 
ades the book has sunk from a work of 
powerful realism to a quaint allegory for 
the curious Fathers, who remember how 
they were held spell-bound all a Sunday 
afternoon by the adventures of Christian, 
are chagrined to find that their own chil- 


dren listen to these coldly, or will not list- 


II. 


In his “Grace Abounding,” Bunyan ree 





lates that, as he lay in bed one morning, 
he was “most fiercely assaulted with this 
temptation, to sell, and part with Christ.” 
In his mind the wicked suggestion still 
kept running, “Sell him, sell him, sell him,” 
as fast as a man could speak; until, over- 
wearied at length and out of breath with 
contending, he felt this word pass through 
his mind, ‘‘Let him go, if he will,” and he 
thought also that he felt his heart freely 
consent thereto. The burden of that sin 
might roll from him, as 1t did in time, but 
there was a denial of the higher imagina- 
tion, not unlike it in character, which lies 
against almost all the writing of his school, 
and which has marked it for death. The 
continual redemption of the past is in the 
hands of those who have imagination, and 
whose interest falls naturally upon individ- 
uals and ages which lived by the same fac- 
ulty. It is a rule from which there is bare- 
ly, if at all, escape, that those who forget 
the past are in their turn forgotten. Now 
the lack of imagination among the Puri- 
tans showed itself in contempt of the arts 
and in many other manifest ways, but in 


none more clearly than in their violent 
break with the continuity of tradition. 
They had no patient eye for the length- 
ened chain of that Law, of which “there 


ean be no less acknowledged,” as Hooker 
wrote, having this weakness of theirs in 
mind, “than that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the worid: 
all things in heaven and earth do her hom- 
age, the very least as feeling her care, and 
the greatest as not exempted from her 
power.” This law they attempted to em- 
brace immediately with the practical rea- 
son instead of leaving its dim perspective 
to the climbing vision of faith; and, do- 
ing so, they at once lost the true sense of 
the infinite as something that escapes the 
understanding and can be only shadowed in 
types and symbols, and they failed to per- 
ceive that the working of the law in human 
affairs is by that communion of spirit from 
generation to generation, whereby the past 
into the present. Their in- 
transigeance was thus no more the result 
of moral conviction than of deafness to the 
voice which “the harmony of the 
world.” They were not aware that their 
refusal to distinguish between what Hook- 
er “the rule of faith” and “‘the law of 
outward order and polity,” and their conse- 
quent disregard for established custom with 
their proud ambition of new-creating a 
church-polity in accordance with the expli- 
cit decrees of God—they not aware 
that all this was due to a dwarfed spirit- 
uality, unable to measure the heights and 
lepths of being. 

And this lack of imagination not only 
led them to “ruin the great work of Time,” 
sundering generation from generation, but 
was the cause of endless present discord. 
“The world of imagination infinite and 
eternal. There exist in that eternal 
world the realities of everything which we 
reflected in this vegetable glass of na- 
ture,’’ said Blake, and in that sphere man, 
who “exists but by brotherhood,” was to 
“put off in Self-annihilation all that is 
not God alone,” and be everlastingly made 
one in the “divine humanity.”” Some such 
higher use of the visionary faculty we must 


slowly ripens 


1S 


ealls 


were 


is 


see 


hold in mind, if we would understand in 
what way the self-righteousness of the 
Puritans, which raised itself up to take 


heaven by storm, tended to cancel its effi- 
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cacy in clashing egotisms here upon earth. 
The extreme individualism of this creed 
must not be dissociated from their iInca- 
pacity for that mystical self-annihilation in 
the divine, and the multiplied sects of sev- 
enteenth-century England were a direct 
consequence of the deadening of spiritual- 
ity in legalism. It was not without reason 
that their exhortations were based chiefly 
on the Old Testament. ‘“‘Why is the Bible 
more entertaining and instructive than any 
other book?” again asks Blake. “Is it not 
because they [the Scriptures] are addressea 
to the Imagination, which is Spiritual Sen- 
sation, and but mediately to the Under- 
standing or Reason?” Now, there were 
Platonists then in England, half-Puritans, 
who lost themselves in a mysticism as 
vague as it was irrational, but they do not 
represent the national tendency. The Dis- 
senters as a rule interpreted the Bible, not 
through the imagination which is spiritual 
sensation, but through the understanding. 
It was inevitable, therefore, that, when this 
enthusiasm died away, they should be found 
to have prepared England for the natural 
religion of the eighteenth century. And 
when this in turn falls into disrepute, they 
suffer rejection with the priests who ure 
sponsors of atheistic rationalism: 

To cast off Bacon, Locke, 

bion’s covering, 
To take off his garments and clothe him with 
Imagination. 


and Newton from Al- 


III. 


We shall miss the significance of Bunyan 
if we forget that he belongs to the age of 
Bacon, Locke, and Newton, and that his ex- 
asperation of the moral sense is the work- 
ing of their conception of legalism in the 
religious sphere as contrasted with Hook- 
er’s earlier and Blake’s later vision of law 
through the imagination. Here we touch 
his limitation, and here, too, lies his 
strength which will make him always a 
fascinating study for the dilettante and 
the literary historian after he has dropped 
out of living memory. The four works now 
published by the Cambridge University 
Press* contain all of his writing that the 
most curious are likely to find interesting; 
they vary in form, but their theme is sub- 
stantially the same: the representation of 
the whole of life under the allegory of the 
virtues and vices. The first of these, and 
the most interesting, with the exception of 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” is the “Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners,” as the 
title indicates, the story of his own con- 
version, a story of intense earnestness. 
“God did not play in tempting of me,” he 
Says in the Preface; “neither did I play, 
when I sunk as into a bottomless Pit, when 
the Pangs of Hell caught hold upon me; 
wherefore I may not play in relating of 
them, but be plain and simple, and lay 
down the thing as it was.” Dates and ordi- 
nary events form no part of this remark- 
able autobiography, but enough is told to 
give a vivid picture of the man himself 
who wrestled with God for salvation. ‘For 
my descent then,” he begins, “it was, as is 
well known by many, of a low and incon- 
siderable generation; my father’s house be- 
ing of that rank that is meanest, and most 
despised of all the families in the land.” 





“Life and Death of Mr. Badman and The fad 

War. The text edited by John Brown, D.D. 

bridge English Classics. New York: G. P. Pat. 

nam’s Sons. 1905. 
Grace ‘ad and 


the Pil, P ’ 
he om Te Pilgrim's Progress 





As a matter of fact, his father was a 
tinker, or ‘“‘braseyer,” as he signs himself, 
of Elstow, near Bedford, and his son John 
followed the same trade all his life and 
with good success. The boy was put to 
school, where he iearned to read and write. 
He says that, to his shame, he soon lost 
the little that he learned, but somehow he 
retained enough, or in later life reacquired 
enough, to steep his mind in the language 
of the Bible and of Fox’s ‘‘Book of Mar- 
tyrs.” The burden of his autobiography 
is the inherent and absolute evil of hu- 
man nature—not the sense of man’s feeble- 
ness and perversity such as has always 
been the theme of pagan and Christian mor- 
alists, but an immediate realization of sin 
as bearing with it the threat of eternal and 
unalterable punishment. His people walked 
in the continual fear of hell with a trou- 
bled uneasiness, not unlike the physical 
suffering we should endure if the crust of 
the earth were no more beneath our feet 
than a thin shell, trembling upon the cen- 
tral fires that threatened at every moment 
to break through and devour us. 

“Alas,” said Baxter, “it is not a few dull 
words, between jest and earnest, between 
sleep and awake, that will rouse a dead- 
hearted sinner.” It needed the heavy hand 
of eternity laid on the quick, trembling 
soul to make vital this thought of the 
world as consisting of two infinite and mu- 
tually exclusive spheres of good and evil, 
of God and man, between which there was 
no medium of communication save the ar- 
bitrary, down-reaching arm of mercy. No 
one has a right to believe such things 
without going mad, said the jocular auto- 
crat of Boston, and long before him Bax- 
ter used almost the same words: “Did we 
verily believe, that all the unregenerate 
and unholy shall be eternally tormented, 
how could we hold our tongues, or avoid 
bursting into tears, when we look them in 
the face?” The mind of man swings like 
a hanging pendulum, and Rousseau’s faith 
in the essential goodness of human nature, 
with its implied denial of infinite conse- 
quences altogether, was the inevitable and 
equally exaggerated reaction from which 
we are only now beginning to recover. 
The Puritan and the Rousseauist stand at 
the two opposite poles of rationalism. 


Iv. 


One thing is particularly remarkable 
in Bunyan’s religious awakening—his com- 
plete immersion in the Bible. Other men 
of that age knew the Scripture as he did 
and quoted it on all occasions, but there is 
something peculiarly direct and intimate 
in Bunyan’s relation to the holy words. 
They became the sap of his daily speech, 
end the perennial fascination of his written 
style is due to the perfect interfusion of 
Biblical language and the quaint idiom of 
the Bedfordshire roads. The sacred book 
was not to him a printed page or a con- 
scious memory; it was nothing less than 
the living audible voice of God, appealing 
to his soul through the ears, and calling to 
him at uncertain intervals, as if he wan- 
dered stumbling in a country of hidden 
oracles. Sometimes the sound came to 
him within doors. “Once, as I was walk- 
ing to and fro in a good man’s shop,” he 
says, “bemoaning of myself in my sad and 
doleful state, . . . and being now ready 
to sink with fear, suddenly there was as 





{f there had rushed in at the window, the 
noise of wind upon me, but very pleasant, 
and as if I had heard a voice speaking, 
‘Didst ever refuse to be justified by the 
Blood of Christ?” . .  . Then fell with 
power that Word of God upon me, ‘See that 
ye refuse not him that speaketh,’ Heb. 
12.25. This made a strange seisure upon 
my spirit, it brought light with it, and 
commanded a silence in my heart of all 
those tumultuous thoughts that before did 
use, like masterless hell-hounds, to roar 
and bellow, and make an hideous noise 
within me.”’ More often the oracle spoke 
to him in the fields as he went about his 
business: ‘‘Now, about a week or fortnight 
after this, I was much followed by this 
Scripture; ‘Simon, Simon, behold, Satan 
hath desired to have you,’ Luke 22.31, and 
sometimes it would sound so loud within 
me, yea, and, as it were, call so strongly 
after me, that once, above all the rest, I 
turned my head over my shoulder, thinking 
verily that some man had, behind me, call- 
ed me; being at a great distance, me- 
thought, he called so _ loud.” What 
strange gusts of terror and rapture must 
have shaken the soul of this tinker of pots 
and pans, as he walked about listening al- 
ways for the very voice of God to strike his 
ears from the invisible haunts of space! 
Which of us to-day dare affirm that he 
really comprehends that sublimity? The 
very nakedness of Bunyan’s inspiration is 
a check to his fame. I turn from him to 
that poor Welsh physician who, during 
these same years of national upheaval, was 
following the ‘“‘pleasant paths of poetry and 
philology” in his native valley of the Usk. 
Vaughan, like the Bedford Baptist, was 
steeped in the language of Scripture, and 
to most of his poems he has affixed a text, 
as if they were designed to be sermons of 
quietness to his troubled people—‘“‘I’ll leave 
behind me such a large kind light.” But 
how different was the speech of the divine 
oracle to him as he, too, travelled up and 
down in his healing profession: 
My God, when I walk in those groves 
And leaves. Thy Spirit still doth fan, 
I see in each shade that there grows 
An angel talking with a man. 
Under a juniper some house, 
Or the cooi myrtle’s canopy ; 
Others beneath an oak’s green boughs, 
Or at some bubbling fountain’s eye. 


Nay, Thou Thyself, my God, in fire, 
Whirlwinds and clouds, and the soft voice, 

Speak’st there so much, that I admire 
We have no conference in these days. 

Here is the touch of imagination from 
which the Puritan conscience revolted, and, 
so revolting, shut itself off from the future 
communion of the wise. One thing was 
wanting to those strong men before the 
Lord, one thing which Wordsworth was to 
rediscover when the wave of rationalism 
for a while subsided: 

To look on Nature with a humble heart, 
Self-questioned where it did not understand, 
And with a superstitious eye of love. 
They knew too surely, and they closed the 
superstitious eye of love. 
V. 

In due time Bunyan progressed so far as 
to become a preacher of authorityamonghis 
own people, and even in London. He was 
naturally as a youth on the side of the 
Parliament in the struggle with Charles L., 
and for several years bore arms as a pri- 
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vate soldier under Sir Samuel Luke, who is 
supposed to be the original of Butler's 
“Hudibras.” But whether he became dis- 
satisfied with the later Commonwealth, or 
whether his native sense of moderation in 
practical affairs came uppermost in time, 
there is reason to believe that he was 
among those who welcomed Charles II. back 
to England 

The event, however, proved disastrous to 
him Within six months after the King’s 
landing the laws against Nonconformity 
were revived, and Bunyan was thrown into 
Bedford jail He had been forewarned of 
the arrest, indeed the justice who commit- 
ted him seems to have been ready to make 


he would not promise 


his evasion easy, but h 
to forego preaching, lest his cowardice 
should “make an ill savour in the country” 
and dishearten the timid. For twelve years, 
with one intermission, he was nominally a 
prisoner, part of the time being closely 
confined, and part of the time going free 
on parok Granted the righteousness of 
the law, his treatment was by no means 
severe; at least his suffering was the 
world’s gain, for in the forced meditation 
of those days he found himself and meas- 
ured the strength of his genius It was 
while suffering this restraint he wrote and 
published (1666) his “Grace Abounding,” 
and composed the first part of “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” Between his release and 
his death, just before the Revolution, his 
larger influence as a preacher was exerted, 


f his principal works were 


and all but one « 
published—the first part of “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” in 1678, the “Life and Death of 
Mr. Badman” in 1680, “The Holy War” in 
1682. the second part of “The Pilgrim's 
Progress" in 1684 

VI. 

Every one knows the beginning of his 
great allegory: “As I walked through the 
Wilderness of this World, I lighted on a 
certain Place where was a Den: and I laid 
me down in that place to sleep: And as IJ 
slept I dreamed a Dream.”” To how many 
of us those words are an Open sesame to 
the enchanted caves of childhood; hearing 
them we remember how all a Sabbath af- 
ternoon we would hang upon a dear voice 
repeating the adventures of Christian be- 
tween the City of Destruction and the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and how in exquisite 
foreboding of the future we felt ourselves 
languish in Doubting Castle and shudder at 
the darkness falling in By-Path-Meadow. 
Naturally we cherish such memories 
and hesitate to believe that the new gen- 
eration will never pass through that ex- 
perience; we grieve to see one of the res- 
ervoirs of fruitful emotion dried up. But 
other times, other books; the very form 
of “The Pilgrim's Progress’” makes us 
doubtful of its vital duration. 

Now allegory is a mere matter of degree, 
and all good literature is in a measure of 
this class. The standing epithets of Homer 
show how the heroes of the earliest poetry 
were not entirely free from allegorical ab- 
straction: Achilles is the personification 
of passionate valor, Odysseus of cunning, to 
name no others So, too, we cannot sep- 
arate Othello from the idea of jealousy, 
Macbeth from that of ambition; and these 
characters are none the less real, they are 
indeed more essentially human, because 
they have been moulded by the abstracting 
intelligence into partial types. And a good 





deal of Bunyan’s work lies within the safe 
bounds of this artistic generalization. Now 
and then the odd names give a peculiar 
touch of realism to some subordinate char- 
acter, such as “Temporary, who dwelt in 
Graceless, two miles off of Honesty, next 
door to one Turnback.” And there !s the 
famous Mr. By-ends of Fair-speech, who 
was related to “almost the whole Town; 
And in particular my Lord Turn-about, my 
Lord Time-server, my Lord Fair-speech 
(from whose Ancestors that Town first 
took its name:) Also Mr. Smooth-man, Mr. 
Facing both-ways, Mr. Any-thing, and the 
Parson of our Parish, Mr. Two-tongues, 
was my Mother's own Brother by Father's 
side: And to tell you the truth, I am be- 
come a Gentleman of good Quality, yet my 
Great Grandfather was but a Waterman, 
looking one way, and rowing another, and 
I got most of my Estate by the same oc- 
cupation,’’—there is much good talk in this 
amiable and frank Mr. By-ends. And if 
some of these characters are still flesh and 
blood beneath their allegorical devices, near- 
ly all of the symbolical places along the 
way have passed into the currency of the 
common language. The Slough of Despond, 
the House of the Interpreter, the upper 
Chamber whose window opened towards the 
Sunrising, Vanity Fair, the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, the Castle of Giant De- 
spair, the Delectable Mountains—these are 
names (not all of them indeed invented by 
Bunyan, but made his own by the right of 
genius) that every man, now and hereafter, 
must pronounce to himself when he passes 
through the realities in the journey of life. 
We shall not entirely escape them, the most 
prosaic of us—not even the Dark Valley 
and the Delectable Mountains. It is no 
small praise thus to have mapped out the 
pilgrimage of mankind. 

So far Bunyan preserves the balance of 
art between the reason which classifies life 
under abstract categories and the emotional 
faculty which reduces it to individual and 
unrelated experience; so far, in a word, he 
possesses the literary imagination to vis- 
ualize the general in the particular. But 
when we consider his writing as a whole, 
we see how far it inclines toward the ab- 
stract. Now, allegory, more precisely 
speaking, begins just when the golden me- 
dium of the imagination is destroyed by an 
overbalance of rationalism, and to that ex- 
tent all four of Bunyan’s greater works fall 
within this frigid genre. Even the “Grace. 
Abounding,” notwithstanding the vividness 
of some of its imagery and the intensity of 
its personal emotion, has in the end the 
effect of allegory; the individual experience 
is overshadowed by the conception of life 
as a debaie between two moral abstrac- 
tions, man the personification of absolute 
evil and God the personification of absolute 
righteousness. The story of “Mr. Badman” 
abounds in minute scenes of which any nov- 
elist might be proud, and it has the unex- 
pected excellence of showing Bunyan’s na- 
tive common sense in the rearing of chil- 
dren and other practical matters; yet as 
a whole it also resolves itself into a rep- 
resentation of absolute evil here without 
the counter-balance of absolute good. In 
“The Holy War,” the least human of his 
books, all the named virtues and vices are 
on the stage, playing their phantom parts; 
and the allegory is made doubly unreal by 
the fact that the universal scheme of sal- 





vation is so confused with the act of re- 
deeming an individual soul as to keep the 
reader constantly perplexed to know which 
is meant. 

Vii. 

In like manner it must be admitted by 
one who returns to “The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’’ after many years that much of it 
belongs to a mode outworn. These Faith- 
fuls and Helps, these friends named Pride, 
Arrogancy, Self-Conceit, and Worldly Glory, 
most but not all of these hobgoblins ani 
angels that Christian meets by the wey 
seem rather a childish substitute for the 
complexities of human nature. A good deal 
has been written to determine the sources 
from which Bunyan drew all these figures 
and the plan of his book. Resemblances 
have been pointed out to “The Fairy 
Queen” and to I do not know how many 
other books in English, not to mention for- 
eign languages which the Bedford tinker 
could never have read. The real affinity ofhis 
work is with the old Morality plays whose 
spirit persisted in many disguised forms 
long after the drama of the Renaissance 
had usurped the stage. In those plays 
ir which the soul of mankind is beset by all 
the virtues and vices, with the mouth of 
hell yawning on one side and heaven resting 
«bove, Bunyan would have acknowledged the 
true, but hidden, source of his inspiration. 
How like they were to his scheme may be 
seen from the list of characters appended 
to one of the Moralities, probably of the 
fifteenth century: ‘“‘Nature, Man, Reson, 
Eensualyte, Innocencye, Wordly affeceyon, 
Bodyly lust, Wreth, Envy, Slouth, Glotony, 
Humylyte, Charyte,” ete. It is a minor 
point that Bunyan, when he drops into 
rhyme, shows an uncouthness not unlike 
that of the ancient popular cycles. 

The whole genre has something naive about 
it, and one might suppose it would retatn 
its undiminished power over the children at 
least of every generation. That it does 
not may be due to the artificial elements 
mixed up with the naive, and in part al3> 
to the subtle influences that permeate an 
age, extending by invisible signs and ac- 
cents from the old to the young. Uncon- 
sciously we transfer to the listening child 
a touch of our own indifference to this 
drama of the moralities. For allegory is 
a living thing only so long as the ideas 
it embodies are real forces that guide our 
conduct. Let us believe once more that 
life itself is a pilgrimage from inherited 
damnation to an eternal city beyond the 
river, let us believe that angels and devils 
are in deadly warfare for our souls, that 
our daily acts are sorted into virtues and 
vices of infinite consequence, and Bunyan's 
dream will again take hold of us with an 
interest that lies outside the domain and 
claims of literature. The conscience may 
thrill while the imagination sleeps. Unt] 
then we shall be rather in the position of 
the pilgrim in Hawthorne’s “Celestial Rail- 
road”’: 

Not a great while ago (so that pleasant 
fable begins), passing through the gate of 
dreams, I visited that region of the earth 
in which lies the famous City of Destruc- 
tion. It interested me much to learn that 
by the public spirit of some of the inhabi- 
tants, a railroad has recently been estab- 
lished between this populous and flourishing 
town and the Celestial City. Having a lit- 
tle time upon my hands, I resolved to 


gratify a liberal curiosity by making a 
trip thither. Accordingly. one fine morn- 
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ing, after paying my bill at the hotel, and 
directing the porter to stow my luggage 
behind a coach, I took my seat in the ve- 
hicle and set out for the stationhouse. It 
was my good fortune to enjoy the com- 
pany of a gentleman—one Mr. Smooth-it- 
away—who, though he had never actually 
visited the Celestial City, yet seemed as 
well acquainted with its laws, customs, pol- 
icy, and statistics as with those of the 
City of Destruction, of which he was a na- 
tive townsman. Being, moreover, a direc- 
tor of the railroad corporation, and one of 
its largest stockholders, he had it in his 
power to give me all desirable information 
respecting that praiseworthy enterprise. 








And so Mr. Smooth-it-away, as they speed 
along, points out how the road has been 
made safe. Apollyon drives the engine; 
over the old Slough ot Despond a bridge 
has been thrown, supported on a founda- 
tion of suitable philosophy; Vanity Fair is 
a pleasant and salubrious town, in which 
passengers may stop over for a few days— 
and so on through a chapter of  foolery 
worthy of Franklin for its wit, however 
its satire would have fallen pointless upon 
that magnificent and complacent citizen of 
the new world. He, like most of us to-day 
who are his children, would have felt more 
at his ease on that celestial railway with 
Mr. Smooth-it-away than with Christian 
and his comrades in the strait and narrow 
path; the De ie fabula would have had no 
sting for him. It is true that the modern 
pilgrim had his qualms of doubt when he 
was carried headlong over the quaking pit 
and through the dark valley. P. E. M. 





NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


The Bible, supposed to have been the 
property of John Milton, and sold by the 
Anderson Auction Company, New York, De- 
cember 3, is now brought into question. It 
is a fine copy of the quarto Genevan, or 
“Breeches,” version, printed by Christo- 
pher Barker, 1588. As described in the 
Nation of November 28, p. 490, it contains 
a slip pasted inside the cover, with the 
autograph signature and date, “John Mil- 
ton, February 24, 1654.” On the title of 
the New Testament is the autograph— 
“Elizabeth Milton’’—Milton’s third wife; 
and on the fly-leaf is her maiden name, 
“Elizabeth Minshull,” together with signa- 
tures of several other members of her 
family. The book itself is genuine, but the 
signatures are doubted. So far as the his- 
tory of this volume can be traced, it was 
in 1901 the property of an Alexander 
Howell of London. It was sold at Sothe- 
by’s, London, on February 25 of that year, 
for £225, to an agent of Dodd, Mead & 
Co., of this city. This firm in turn sold 
it—presumably at an advance—to William 
H. Buckler of Baltimore. In all these 
transactions there seems to have been no 
doubt as to the genuineness of the signa- 
tures. Indeed, in 1904, the volume was 
carefully examined by Dr. W. Aldis Wright, 
vice-master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
who is thoroughly familiar with the auto- 
graph of Milton and is an authority on 
Seventeenth-century literature. Dr. Wright 
expressed entire confidence in the genuine- 
hess of this relic. He wrote: 

Apart from the signature I look upon the 
volume as a genuine Milton relic and a 
Bible belonging to his third wife, to whom 
he was not married until eight years after 
the date of his signature which has been 


inscribed in the book. Her autograph on 
the title page of the New Testament is 
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very like her signature to the receipt which 
she gave Symonds in 1680 for the last pay- 
ment in respect of the copyright of ‘“Para- 
dise Lost.” It is something to have seen 
a Bible which has in all probability been 
in Milton’s hands. 

At the Anderson auction the Bible was 
knocked down for $1,225 to George H. Rich- 
mond, a bookseller of this city. <A. J. 
Bowden, who is associated in business with 
Mr. Richmond, suspected the signatures on 
the fly-leaf, because the paper is apparent- 
ly “woven” and not “laid’; and ‘“‘woven’”’ 
paper was not made until 1750. Scrutiny 
of the names under a microscope led him 
to think they have been traced; and in this 
opinion he is sustained by David N. Carval- 
ho, an expert in handwriting. Mr. Carval- 
ho believes all the names were written by 
the same hand. 

At the Buckler sale at Anderson’s, in this 
city, on December 3, prices ruled well, 
though there was not the competition 
which such a collection would have pro- 
voked a few months ago. The first 
edition of Higginson’s ‘New-Englands 
Plantation,” 1630, went for $520. A copy of 
the second edition, of same date, but print- 
ed from a different setting of type and con- 
taining six pages additional at the end, 
was bid up to £100 at the Sheffield sale, in 
London, last month. Lowell’s “Commemo- 
ration Ode,”’ 1865, a presentation copy to 
John Bartlett,” sold for $420; the same 
copy brought $410 at the French sale in 
1901. The copy of Shelley’s “Prometheus 
Unbound,’”’ which he gave to Trelawney, 
with an inscription on title-page, brought 
$340, as against £101 at Sotheby’s on De- 
cember 7, 1904. Among the other prices are 
the following: Audubon’s “Birds of Amer- 
ica,” original folio, with text, a good copy, 
$2,400; Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, 
1647, first collected edition, $146; Burton’s 
“Anatomy of Melancholy,” first edition, 
1621, $136; Dickens’s “Pickwick Papers,” 
1837, the copy given by the author to W. 
C. Macready, $175; Goldsmith’s “Vicar of 
Wakefield,” 1766, first edition, $405; Mor- 
ton’s “New English Canaan,’ 1637, $300; 
Combe’s “English Dance of Death,” with 
colored plates by Rowlandson, in the orig- 
inal parts, $176; Shelley’s “Alastor,” 1816, 
$70; “‘The Cenci,’”’ 1819, $110; “‘Rosalind and 
Helen,” 1819, $105; and Spencer’s “Faerie 
Queene,” 1590-96, $522.50. 

At Hodgson’s sale of November 21, in 
London, some valuable items of Americana 
went at low prices, owing, no doubt, to the 
lack of competitive bids from this side. 
The following prices were paid: Richard 
Eburne’s “Plaine Path-Way to  Planta- 
tions,” 1624, a rare book with no previous 
auction record on a perfect copy, £70 only; 
Sir Robert Gordon’s “Encouragements for 
such as shall have intention to be Under- 
takers in the New Plantation of Cape Brit- 
on, now New Galloway, in America,” 1625, 
£140; Bullock's “Virginia Impartially Ex- 
amined,” 1649, £24; Hennepin’s “New Dis- 
covery of a Vast Country in America,” 1698, 
£13 15s.; Budd’s “Good Order Established 
in Pennsylvania & New-Jersey in Amer- 
ica,”” 1685, £101; Horsmanden’s “Journal 
of the Proceedings,” etc. (generally known 
as the “Negro Plot”), uncut, £51; Her- 
rick’s ‘“‘Hesperides,”’ 1648, a few headlines 
cut into, £48; Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” 
1749, 6 vols., beards, uncut, but having the 
errata corrected, and therefore a second is- 
sue, £80; Gray’s “Elegy,” 1751, first edi- 
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tion, £104; Dickens’s “Sketches by Boz,” 
first octavo edition, 1837-1839, in the orig- 
inal parts, £65. 








Correspondence. 





A SUGGESTED STATUTE OF REASSUR- 
ANCE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: I believe it would do much toward 
restoring business confidence if Congress 
would promptly pass a short statute merely 
providing that there should be no fine, im- 
prisonment, or other penalty of a criminal 
or quasi-criminal nature under any of the 
statutes regulating commerce except upon 
sufficient proof that the law had been vio- 
ated intentionally. Such is the established 
coustruction of the National Banking Act, 
which at least in this respect has been 
found satisfactory. While we are told that 
ignorance of law is no excuse, it is more 
tu the point to say that the very essence 
of crime is a criminal intent, and a crimi- 
nal conviction cannot be morally justified 
in the absence of intentional wrong. While 
the courts are not in entire harmony, most 
of them appear to hold that in prosecutions 
under the statutes regulating commerce ac- 
tual innocence of intentional wrongdoing 
is no defence; and some of the courts, by 
excluding evidence of honesty of purpose, 
a, pear to hold that under these extraordi- 
rary statutes moral innocence is not even 
an extenuating circumstance. Rulings of 
this character have recently been made in 
several sensational suits. When to this is 
added the fact that no lawyer whose opinion 
is worth anything on any subject would 
new claim to have any clear idea of what is 
or what is not legal under these statutes, 
the dilemma of the ordinary layman seems 
hopeless indeed, unless his obscurity may 
protect him from the law’s wrath. 

This discreditable situation has produced 
cr is producing several important results 
that can be clearly distinguished: 

First, the confidence of the general in- 
vesting public has been profoundly shock- 
ed. This is not a groundless panic. It 
1ests upon a very real and sufficient foun- 
dation. However sound or solvent securi- 
ties may be, judged by approved standards 
which until lately were deemed sufficient, 
there can be no assurance, as the law is 
row construed and administered, that they 
will not be utterly destroyed by confiscatory 
jvégments rendered because of mere tech- 
nical violations of incomprehensible stat- 
utes. We cannot rationally expect a per- 
manent restoration of public confidence 
until this very real, grave, and wholly un- 
pecessary danger is removed. 

Second, this condition is already breed- 
ing a class of political lawyers, or lawyer 
politicians, who thrive politically and finan- 
cially by taking either the offensive or de- 
fensive as the occasion may suggest in 
rrosecutions under these statutes, and in 
arranging compromises to which alarmed 
brsiness men submit in order to avoid the 
possibility of more serious consequences. 
This situation promises soon to ripen into. 
public scandal, if that point has not al- 
ready been reached. 

Third, this situation tends to bring the: 
entire criminal law into disrepute even: 
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among law-abiding citizens. An indictment 
or conviction for violating the commercial 
laws no longer means disgrace or dishonor, 
and mere moral questions having become 
legally irrelevant are deemed practically 
immaterial. This catalogue of evil conse- 
quences could easily be extended without 
exaggeration. I cannot think of a single 
good result to offset them. 

The much needed general revision of our 
statutes regulating commerce should not be 
hastily undertaken, but in advance of this 
revision the worst feature of these statutes 
should be promptly remedied by the meas- 
ure above suggested, concerning the justice 
and necessity of which I see no room for 
rational difference of opinion. 


W. J. MORONEY. 
Dallas, Tex., November 23. 


THE PANIC OF 1837 IN MISSISSIPPI. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: Mr. F. C. Prescott’s quotation from 
William Gilmore Simms, in the Nation for 
November 28, recalls to me another bit of 
testimony on the effect of the panic of 
1837. In 1840 William H. Wills, of Edge- 
ecmbe County, N. C., went to Mississippi 
to collect the debts due a North Carolina 
estate which he was settling. The follow- 
ing extract is from his journal of April 16, 
1840: 


I find through this county [Madison 
County, Miss.] some of the finest lands I 
have ever seen, & calculated to yield as 
much as any lands in the U. S. But alas! 
to such conditions are the people reduced 
in many affairs.—Speculation, speculation 
has been making poor men rich and rich 
men princes. .. . But as great as are 
the resources of Miss, and as valuable as 
are her lands, yet there were limits to 
both, and these limits have been passed, 
lost sight of & forgotten as things having 
no existence. A revulsion has taken place, 
Miss. is ruined, her rich men are poor and 
her poor men beggars Millions on mil- 
lions have been speculated on & gambled 
away by banking, by luxury, and too much 
prosperity, until of all the States in the 
Union she has become much the worst. We 
have hard times in No. Ca., hard times in 
the east, hard times everywhere, but Miss 
exceeds them all. Some of the finest lands 
in Madison and Hinds Counties may now 
be bought for comparatively nothing. Those 
that once commanded from thirty to fifty 
dolls. per acre, may now be bought for 
three to five dollars and that with con- 
siderable improvements, while many have 
been sold at Shffs. sales at fifty cents that 
were considered worth from ten to twenty 
colls The people too are running their 
negroes to Texas & to Alabama, and leav- 
ing their real est. & perishable property to 
be sold or rather sacrificed. In the com- 
munity where I am, it may probably be 
said that not one man in fifty are [sic] 
solvent & probably less a number than this 
but what are more or less involved. So 
great is the panic and so dreadful the dis- 
tress that there are a great many farms 
prepared to receive crops & some of them 
actually planted, & yet deserted, not a hu- 
man being to be found upon them. I had 
prepared myself to see hard times here, 
but unlike most cases the actual condition 
of affairs is much worse than the report. 
The Society is dreadful, nothing like re- 
ligion and indeed not much of common 
hon y Still I am of opinion that the 
present and the next twelve months will 
be the most favorable times for those who 
ever think of migrating from the North- 
ern & Eastern States. Lands are not only 
low, but I think a grand revolution must 
ensue. The dishonest and the insolvent 
must leave the State, when I think others 
will come in more prudent and prepared to 
act upon different principles from those 
who preceded them . « I had from $8 
to $10,000 due in this State and find I shall 








not be able to collect one single cent. I 
met one man who offered to pay $3,000 in 
Union money, which could not be sold for 
more than 40c in the dollar. I had to de- 
cline receiving it. Finding it impossible 
to make any collections or of securing the 
debts due, I concluded it was useless for 
me longer to remain. 

All of the journal from which this ex- 
tract is taken is printed in the Publica- 
tions of the Southern History Association, 
volumes VII, and VIII. 

GEORGE S. WILLS. 

Baltimore, Md., November 29. 


PROF. E. S. MEANY’S “VANCOUVER.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: I have only recently read Prof. E. S. 
Meany’s interesting book, “Vancouver's 
Discovery of Puget Sound,” which you re- 
viewed on August 17. Professor Meany’s 
interest in Vancouver is highly creditable, 
and the indifference of our own historians 
and geographers to the memory of that 
celebrated explorer appears by contrast in 
an unenviable light. Since Americans ap- 
preciate Vancouver and his work, you will 
perhaps permit me to offer some criticism 
of one or two points in Professor Meany’s 
book. 

First, let me direct attention to the mis- 
take in the copy of the inscription on the 
memorial in Petersham Church, in the 
burial ground of which Vancouver’s re- 
mains are interred. According to this copy. 
Vancouver performed “twenty-five years of 
laborious survey” in the North Pacific. 
The actual period, of course, is five years, 
as can be seen by reference to the pho- 
tographic reproduction of the tablet. I 
should say that the error occurs in the 
book from which it is quoted, but surely 
the obvious inaccuracy of the time mention- 
ed ought to have struck Professor Meany. 
Vancouver died at the age of forty. 

Professor Meany mentions that Vancou- 
ver had a brother named John. He also 
had a brother named Charles, who must 
not be confounded with the Charles Van- 
couver who was an inspector under the 
first British Board of Agriculture, and was 
an American by birth Vancouver also 
had two sisters—Sarah and Mary. Profes- 
sor Meany, in commenting on the naming 
of two points at the entrance of Desola- 
tion Sound, Point Sarah and Point Mary, 
enters into some interesting but neces- 
sarily vague conjectures as to the origin 
of this nomenclature. No doubt he will 
agree that the natural explanation is that 
the two points were named by Vancouver 
after his sisters. W. H. HARLAND. 


Ham Common, Surrey, England, November 20. 


TRINITY COLLEGE AND WESLEYAN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In an editorial December 5 you 
say, “Trinity is, we believe, tied to the 
Episcopal Church, and Wesleyan to the 
Methodist.”” You do Trinity College an in- 
justice by this statement, and very prob- 
ably an injury, which I am sure you will 
be quick to amend, so far as your vor missa 
ean be recalled. Will you kindly note that 
the original charter of Trinity College, 
which is still in force, reads: 


Provided always, that such ordinances or 
by-laws shall not make the religious tenets 
of any person a condition of admission .o 
any privilege in the said college, and that 





no president or professor or other officer 
shall be made ineligible for or by reason 
of any religious tenet that he may profess, 
or be compelled, by any by-law or other- 
wise, to subscribe to any religious test 
whatsoever. 

It may be interesting to note that only 
a small minority of the faculty, and a 
considerable minority of the students, are 
Episcopalians. In no way is the college 
“tied to the Episcopal Church.” Trinity is, 
and has been, true to the spirit as well 
as to the letter of her broad-minded char- 
ter. 

You might also note that Wesleyan 
University is no longer “tied to the Meth- 
odist Church.” Her charter was changed 
last spring by the Connecticut Legislature, 
at the request of her board of trustees; 
and although it does not, as the Trinity 
charter does, prohibit religious and eccle- 
siastical tests, it no longer directly im- 
poses any. 

ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., December 6. 


Notes. 


Scribner’s announce a definitive reissue 
of “The Novels and Tales of Henry James,” 
in twenty-three volumes, to be called the 
New York edition. This will contain all the 
fiction that Mr. James thinks worthy of 
preserving. All the works, particularly the 
early ones, have been scrupulously revis- 
ed by the author, who has also provided 
prefaces narrating the circumstances under 
which the stories were conceived and exe- 
cuted, and to a certain extent interpreting 
them. 

Early in the New Year the Macmillan 
Company will publish a work on ““Mod- 
ern Egypt” by the Earl of Cromer. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. publish this week 
“Vasari on Technique,” translated from the 
“Vite’ by Louisa S. Maclehose; and “The 
Growth of English.” 

The issue of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine for December contains a portrait 
of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, a sonnet ad- 
dressed to him by Mrs. Edith Wharton, and 
letters and articles on his work by Am- 
bassador Bryce, President Eliot, Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, William 
Dean Howells, Professors George Herbert 
Palmer, Bliss Ferry, and Goldwin Smith, 
and Andrew D. White. 

William Raimond Baird has compiled and 
publishes himself “The Handbook of Beta 
Theta Pi,” now in its second edition, as 
authorized by the convention of 1906. 

“How to Collect Postage Stamps,” by 
Bertram T. K. Smith, has been published in 
london by George Bell & Sons and in this 
country by the Macmillan Co. The volume 
is excellently printed and amply illustrated 
by photographic reproductions of rare 
stamps; it contains a bibliography and in- 
dex. Another work in the same field is 
the first volume of “Postage Stamps and 
Their Collection,” by Warren H. Colson, 
published in Boston by the author. He 
plans a series of handbooks describing the 
great collectors and _ collections of the 
world. This first issue, with an introduc- 
tion by F. Apthorp Foster, describes the 
stamps of Dr. W. C. Bowers of Bridgeport, 
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Conn. The press work is unusually good, 
and there are many photographic fac-sim- 
iles. 

In his “Heresy of Job” (New York: John 
Lane Co.) Francis Coutts has made an in- 
teresting arrangement of the text of that 
ancient book, in the manner so much in 
fashion nowadays, as in the ‘Modern 
Reader’s Bible,” with the aim not merely 
of bringing out the literary value of 
the poem, but also of showing the direc- 
tion and force of the argument. In this 
purpose he has relegated the “harangue”’ of 
Elihu the Buzite to an appendix as an in- 
terpolation, and has divided the remaining 
matter into a “prologue,” a “debate,” and 
an “epilogue,” at the same time separating 
the speeches, naming the speakers, and 
spacing their lines in accordance with his 
notion of their poetic significance. His 
general idea, too, of the meaning of the 
poem he has reinforced by an introduction 
and a preface, wherein he justifies his title 
and conception. Job he conceives to be a 
heretic because he refuses to accept the 
teaching of religion as final, or, indeed, to 
profess any dogma in which he is unable 
to believe, but insists upon wrestling di- 
rectly with God for His blessing; so that 
the book as a whole becomes something 
more than “a fine exposition of the mystery 
of sin and suffering’’—or a primitive dis- 
cussion of the data of tragedy, to which 
Renan would pretty nearly reduce it. To 
these particulars not a little interest is 
added by the excellent reproductions of 
Blake’s original illustrations or ‘“‘inven- 
tions,” which, it must be confessed, assort 
a little incongruously with all this typog- 
raphy, wide margins, bright blue binding, 
and paper label. 

On November 
wrote: 


28, 1767, Horace Walpole 


It occurred to me some years ago tha: 
the picture of Richard the Third, as drawn 
by historians, was a character formed by 
prejudice and invention. 

Te the body of literature which begins 
with this conjecture Sir Clements Markham 
has recently added the most important 
title, “Richard III.: His Life and Charac« 
ter” (E. P. Dutton & Co.). It will be 
remembered that as long ago as 1891 he 
published in the English Historical Review 
a vindication of Richard which was at the 
same time an attack on Henry VII. And 
from Walpole’s time till now all admirers 
of Richard have been forced to heap ob- 
loquy upon Henry. Either that tradition 
which so long held the field, and which 
still claims the support of James Gaird- 
ner, is sound, or the court historians who 
flourished under Henry VII. deliberately 
Set out, at the instance of their master, 
to construct a myth. According to the 
anti-Tudor theory, Archbishop Morton is 
the chief offender among these party 
pumphleteers, with Polydore Vergil, Rous, 
and Fabyan engaged in close competition 
for second place. “It is easy to perceive,” 
says Walpole, “under all the glare of en- 
comiums which historians have heaped on 
the wisdom of Henry the Seventh, that 
he was a mean and unfeeling tyrant. I 
fuspected that ‘they had _ blackened his 
rival, till Henry, by contrast, should ap- 


pear in a kind of amiable light.” Like- 
wise Sir Clements Markham: 
He was essentially un-English. He was 


4 near relative of Louis XI., and he made 





that mean tyrant his model. He hated 
English freedom, and that intimate con- 
tect with the people which made the Plan- 
tagenets popular. He was penu- 
rious, greedy, and mean. He was 
very superstitious. When his own inter- 
ests were not concerned he was not de- 
void of natural affection, and he recoiled 
from crime. Yet he became capable of any 
fcul deed if he deemed it necessary for his 
own security. 

With the arguments in this case all his- 
terians are by this time fully familiar, and 
we shall not debate the evidence. At the 
present moment it is Sir Clements Marx- 
ham versus James Gairdner. The present 
volume makes a distinct advance on the 
article in the English Historical Review, 
but it is not wholly convincing. The au- 
thor seems to think it impossible that a 
ruler with the political virtues which now- 
adays are pretty freely credited to Rich- 
ard should at times have been guilty of 
crime. He is also over fond of exclama- 
tion points and the mood which accompa- 
nies them. 

The Roman Journals of Ferdinand Greg- 
orovius, 1852-1874, edited by Friedrich Alt- 
haus, and translated from the second Ger- 
man edition by Mrs. Gustavus W. Hamil- 
ton, have been published by the Macmillan 
Company. These journals, first issued in 
German fifteen years ago, are already as 
nearly classic as any work of such recent 
date can be. Their general qualities are too 
well known to require description here. 
We only wonder that English readers 
should have had to wait so long for a trans- 
lation of a book which has made the tour 
of Continental Europe. Gregorovius went to 
Italy in 1852 at the age of thirty-one. Not 
long afterward, he conceived the idea of 
writing the history of the city of Rome— 
an undertaking which kept him in Italy 
until 1874. During this period, he not only 
came to know the best Italian society inti- 
mately, but also the cosmopolitan throng 
of celebrities who visited the Eternal City 
from season to season. So his journals 
have a threefold interest. First, they 
enable us to trace his progress on his his- 
tory, and, incidentally, to get an insight 
into his sturdy character. Next, they throw 
very important side-lights on Italian and 
Papal politics in the last years of the 
Papal dominion. Finally, they give many 
characteristic sketches of the distinguished 
statesmen, authors and painters whom 
Gregorovius met. He took his responsi- 
bility as historian seriously, and carried 
out his work with that thoroughness which 
used to be regarded as an exclusively Ger- 
man quality. But he was much more than 
the typical German, or Germanized, pedant. 
He was a poet; a romancer; a writer of 
Reisebilder which still, after fifty years, 
keep their charm; a lover of classical lit- 
erature; an enthusiast for liberty. The en- 
tries in his diary, often brief, are like the 
thumbnail portraits or landscapes or mem- 
oranda which the etcher jots along the 
margin of his plate. You can open’ the 
book anywhere and be sure to find enter- 
tainment; for the student of history, there 
are many invaluable notes; for the ob- 
server of social life there are the most va- 
ried sketches, and even gossip. 

“Tsze teen piao mth: A Guide to the 
Dictionary,” an essay “exhibiting the 214 
Radicals of the Chinese written language, 
arranged according to the mnemonic sys- 
tem of William Stokes,” by Thomas Jenner, 





member of the China Society, is issued in 
a second edition by Luzac & Co. of London. 
The gist of the work is the application of 
the mnemonic system of William Stokes to 
a number of objects of study connected with 
the Far East. The 214 Radicals, which 
serve as keys to the thousands of characters 
forming the Chinese written language, are 
indeed a crux to the memory of most West- 
ern students; but it seems a matter of taste 
and individual inclination whether just this, 
or indeed any other artificial help to the 
memory, will render the study less difficult 
than it is otherwise. Whoever wishes to 
become proficient in the reading, or as we 
ought to call it, deciphering, of a Chinese 
book, must build up a memory ad hoc. At 
the very first a student will think it next 
te impossible to retain in his memory mere- 
ly as many as half a dozen of those signs 
of which, in order to become an efficient 
reader, or “‘decipherer,’”’ he is expected to 
learn as many thousands. But he will soon 
find that his faculty of remembering char- 
acters increases like an avalanche. This 
avalanche, however, absorbs. all his 
mnemonic powers, occupies all the chambers 
of his brain, and leaves but little room for 
remembering certain other useful things, 
such as the faces and names of his friends 
or the identical hat, umbrella, or pair of 
rubbers which is his. Nevertheless, the cre- 
ation of a special memory for ideograms 
is as much a sine qua non of success to 
the would-be Chinese reader as the faculty 
to remember his parts is to an actor. 
Mnemonics are merely a substitute for the 
genuine article, a good memory; they act 
like narcotics, which will produce sleep, but 
spoil the faculty of sleep the more we be- 
come addicted to their use. Mr. Jenner 
applies the mnemonic system not only to 
the Chinese Radicals, but also to Chinese 
chronology, and names of dynasties and 
Emperors from Yii down to Kuang-sii, the 
present sovereign. The following matters 
are also treated, or maltreated: the names 
of the eighteen provinces and the princi- 
pal cities of China, the Japanese Hiragana 
and Katagana syllabary, the Emperors and 
the geography of Japan. 

The occasional addresses of the Rev. 
Charles Edward Jefferson in the volume 
“The New Crusade” (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.) reveal a man of intense moral con- 
viction and the faculty of putting needed 
truth in effective form. The crusade which 
he preaches is that of individual redemp- 
tion in an age mad after social improve- 
ment. As members of the crusading army he 
seeks ‘“‘consecrated personalities,” great 
men, devoted to truth and righteousness. 
Religion he conceives as “a form of pow- 
er.” His subjects are varied, but the 
underlying thought is the need of larger 
and nobler manhood rather than of multi- 
plied laws and more highly developed in- 
stitutions. His exposition of Christian 
Science, its source of strength, its limita- 
tions, and its message to spiritual leaders, 
is especially discerning. 

The Kirchliches Jahrbuch, edited by Pas- 
tor J. Schneider, and published by C. Ber- 
telsmann, Giitersloh, has appeared for the 
current year as the thirty-fourth volume of 
the series. Students wishing for the latest 
and most complete data on any particular 
of German church organization or work, 
will find here official statistics, intelligent- 
iy arranged, and carefully digested. The 
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different departments are in the hands of 
specialists The Jahrbuch contains among 
other things a full list of the church au- 
thorities, and the new church laws of the 


past twelve months 


Of the “Realencyklopaedie fiir protestant- 
ische Theologie und Kirche,” begun by J 
J. Herzog, but now being edited in its 
third edition by Prof. Albert Hauck, the 
historian in the Leipzig theological fac- 
ulty, the nineteenth volume, reaching from 
Stephen to Tonsur, has just been published 


by the house of Hinrichs, Leipzig 


A compact, but clearly written book of 
231 pages, entitled ‘“Soziologie: Positive 
Lehre von den menschlichen Wechselbe- 
ziehungen,”’ by Ratzenhofer, has just 


been published by F A. Brockhaus, in 


Leipzig. Ratzenhofer, who died in 1904, in 
he sixty-second year of his age, was ab 
ficer in the Austrian army, from which 
he retired afte attaining th rank of 
lieutenant-field-marshal in 1898 In 
addition to several works on mili- 
tary iffairs he published during the 
last ten years of his life a number 


of volumes on ethical, economical, social 
and political problems, one of which, “‘Pos- 
itive Ethik,’’ was favorably noticed some 
years ago in these columns. The present 
treatise was found among his posthumous 
papers, and has been edited with occasional 
annotations by his son The book may 
be characterized as a comprehensive sum- 


mary of Ratzenhofer’s former investiga- 


ns, including importan features 
and functions of social evolution, 
the origin of social aspirations and 
impulses and thei! realization in in- 


dividual life and human institutions. The 
author emphasizes the immense signifi- 
cance of the family as a mirror of society 
and a means of promoting. civilization 
through the development and _ transmis- 
sion of desirable personal characteristics 
Of special interest at the present time are 
he views of the author, as a military man 
of high rank and acknowledged capacity, 
on the question of disarmament. He ap- 
proves of the proposal to reduce arma- 
ments not only in the interests of peace 
and the industrial progress and general 
prosperity of the nation, but also as the 
best means of increasing the efficiency of 
the army. Many States, he says, have gone 
to excess in applying the principle of uni- 
versal military service, and in this re- 
spect Germany is the chief delinquent 
Every mobilization fills the hospitals with 
physically incompetent recruits, who, if not 
compelled to enlist, would devote them- 
selves topeaceful pursuits and thus increase 
thewealth and further the material welfare 
of the nation. The only remedy for this evil 
is the reduction of the size of the army by 
raising the standard of martial competen- 


cy measure which would contribute to 


the economical advancement and general 


prosperity of the country 


Since the publication of W. G. Aston’s 
“History of Japanese Literature” (London, 
1899) and Tomitsu Okasaki's “Geschichte 
caer japanischen National-literatur” (Leip- 
zig, 1899), European scholars have devoted 


themselves with peculiar ardor to the 
study of this subject, and one of the most 
valuable results of these researches is Dr. 
Karl Florenz’s ‘Geschichte der japanischex 
Literatur,” just issued by Amelung in Leip- 
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zig. The author, a German, has held for 
eight years a professorship of German lit- 
erature and comparative philology in the 
Imperial University at Tokio, and has 
taken advantage of this position to ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of Oriental 
culture, especially as reflected in the in- 
tellectual development and literary pro- 
ductivity of the Japanese. In the work be- 
fore us he gives a comprehensive historical 
and critical survey of these national char- 
acteristics and achievements from the ear- 
liest times to the present day, concluding 
with an account of the revival and trans- 
formation of the national prose and poetry 
under European influences during the last 
quarter of a century. In 1882, three Japan- 
ese scholars published a volume entitled 
“Shintaishi-Sho” (Poems in New Style), 
consisting chiefly of translations from the 
English, such as Gray’s “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,” Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life,” 


and some of the odes and idylls 
of Tennyson. Professor Florenz draws 
some striking parallels between Jap- 
anese novelists and their European 
compeers and contemporaries, from 


1642 to 1842; of these examples we will men- 
tion only the comparison of Kyoden with 
Samuel Richardson, Bakin with Goethe, 
Ryutei Tanehiko with Walter Scott, and 
Tamenaga Shunsui with Dumas. Indeed 
the Japanese novel has passed through all 
the phases of European fiction and reached 
its climax during the first half of the nine- 
» strong prejudice 


teenth century. Owing t 
against the stage and a prevalent feeling of 
contempt for actors, the drama has hitherto 
held an inferior place in Japanese litera- 
ture, and although quite recently a marked 
improvement has been made in this respect, 
our author asserts that “centuries will 
elapse before the Japanese shall have 
reached the same stage of development as 
the Europeans in the province of the 
drama,” an opinion confirmed and, in fact, 
first expressed by the Japanese critic Tsu- 
bouchi, in an essay, ‘““Wagner and the Mu- 
sic-Drama,”’ published in 1904. As yet the 
enthusiastic efforts of this Oriental Wag- 
nerite to introduce the operas of the great 
German composer have proved unavailing, 
owing to the desultory and frivolous char- 
acter of Japanese music as an accompani- 


ment to the dance. 


An abundance of new and interesting de- 
tails are found in the report of the Ger- 
man expedition to Abyssinia, published by 
Felix Rosen, under the _ title “Eine 
with 


deutsche Gesandschaft in Abyssinien,’ 
160 illustrations and a map (Leipzig: Veit 
& Co.). It is nearly three years since Dr. 
Rosen headed this expedition to the Negus 
Negesti of Ethiopia, bringing him the gifts 
of the German Emperor and succeeding in 
the establishment of a commercial treaty. 
It is particularly the student of natural 
history and of the customs of this historic 
people who will profit by the perusal of 
this volume. The author aims chiefly, as 
he himself states, to give the Reisecin- 
driick« cines Naturforschers, and _ the 
whole is characterized by a simple and 
straightforward account of what the au- 
thor saw and heard. 

“The Future of Austria-Hungary and the 
Attitude of the Great Powers,” by “Scotus 
Viator,” published a few months ago by 





Archibald Constable & Co., London, has 
been translated by Elsa Brockhausen, ana 
appears with a _ special introduction by 
Prof. C. Brockhausen, under the title “Die 
Zukunft Oesterreich-Ungarus und die Hal- 
tung der Grossmichte”’ (Vienna: Franz 
Densicke), Professor Brockhausen, who is a 
member of the law faculty in the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, declares that the author of 
this work is one of the very few outsiders 
who understand the political status in Aus- 
tro-Hungary, and hence knows why the 
preservation of the dual monarchy 
in statu quo is a vital necessity to the peace 
of Europe. Pan-Germanism he declares to 
be folly. Professor Brockhausen’s pur- 
pose, in part at least, in bringing out this 
translation, is to give his compatriots, es- 
pecially the Magyars, the views of an intel- 
ligent and thorough foreign student of Aus- 
trian affairs. 

“The wish to make the Swedish poet I 
like best known by people of the nations I 
like best”’ is given as the reason why A. 
W. Bjérck, a former resident of this coun- 
try, has translated into English a few of 
the poems of Gustaf Fréding, one of the 
most original as well as one of the most 
popular of modern Swedish poets (Stock- 
holm: Bjérck & Boérjesson). 


Eugéne Revillout, curator of the Egyptian 
collections of the Louvre Museum, publishes 
the third volume of “L’Ancienne Egypte 
d'aprés les papyrus et les monuments,” It 
comprises 167 pages, continuing the sub- 
ject of woman in Egyptian antiquity. Jean 
Capart, curator of Egyptian antiquities of 
the Royal Museum, Belgium, continues his 
publications by two quarto volumes (one 
text, one of 117 plates) entirely devoted 
to “Une Rue de tombeaux A Saqqarah.” 
The excavations of this street, “‘the corner 
of an Egyptian Pompeii,’’ were made from 
1807 to 1899, by Prof. Victor Loret of the 
University of Lyons. Two other sarants of 
Lyons, Dr. Lortet of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine (not to be confounded with Professor 
Loret), and C. Gaillard, curator of the Na- 
tural History Museum, publish 110 pages 
of text, with 66 illustrations, on ‘‘La Faune 
momifiée de l’ancienne Egypte et re- 
cherches anthropologiques.”’ 

H. Pognon, French consul, begins at the 
Imprimerie Nationale the important publi- 
eation of the Semitic Inscriptions of Syria, 
Mesopotamia and the region of Mossdl. The 
first part, a quarto volume, contains 42 in- 
set plates. The second part will appear in 
1908. The price of the two (which are not 
sold separately) is 60 francs. 

The new and first really substantial frag- 
ments of Menander, which have excited 
great interest from the description of Pro- 
fessor Croiset, have been published in 
plates from the original papyrus (ed. 
Lefebvre) at the price of 25 francs. 

The third volume of the unique “Sources 
inédites de l’histoire du Maroc,”” by Count 
Henry de Castries, has appeared in Paris. 

The first volume of the “Catalogo dos 
Livros sobre o Brasil,” by J. C. Rodrigues, 
comprising the titles and indications of 
2,646 separate works, and covering the en- 
tire colonial period (1492-1822) has appear- 
ed in Paris. Only 200 copies have been 
printed, of which only 15 are to be sold 
at the price of 130 francs. The importance 
of such bibliography to students working 
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in so imperfectly cultivated a field as 
South American history may easily be seen. 
The book may be obtained also from Ber- 
nard Quaritch, of London. 


The Rhodes scholars, according to the 
report just issued of the Trustees of the 
Fund, are doing credit to themselves and 
the countries from which they come, Eight 
“Firsts’’ were won by them during the past 
year, and they received several of the prin- 
cipal university distinctions. Out of the 
one hundred and sixty now in residence, 
twenty-four are reading for Classical Hon- 
ors, eighteen for history, and ten for 
theology. Jurisprudence, however, attracts 
the greatest number, thirty. 


The Archzological Institute of America 
and the American Philological Association 
will meet at the University of Chicago, De- 
cember 26 to 30. The managing committees 
of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome and of the American School of 
Oriental Study and Research in Palestine 
will hold their meetings in conjunction with 
this gathering. At the sessions of the In- 
stitute and the Association papers will bs 
read or presented by Paul Shorey, Frank 
B. Tarbell, John M. Manly, and Frank Frost 
Abbott of the University of Chicago; Mau- 
rice Bloomfield, Kirby F. Smith, Wilfred P. 
Mustard, Harry L. Wilson, and David M 
Robinson, Johns Hopkins; J. E. Harry and 
George H. Allen, University of Cincinnati; 
Hamilton Ford Allen, University of Illinois; 
Roy C. Flickinger and John Adams Scott, 
Northwestern University; George Depue 
Hadzits, University of Pennsylvania; Ar- 
thur Fairbanks, director of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts; Caroline L. Ransom, 
Bryn Mawr; George H. Chase, David G. 
Lyon, George F. Moore, Julius Goebel, and 
Arthur Stanley Pease, Harvard; Joseph 
Clark Hoppin, Washington, D. C.; Alfred 
Emerson, Art Institute of Chicago; Thomas 
Day Seymour and P. V. C. Baur, Yale; 
Francis W. Kelsey, Campbell Bonner, and 
Henry A. Saunders, University of Michi- 
gan; D. G. Hogarth, director of the Cretan 
Exploration Fund; James M. Paton, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Edgar L. Hewett, director 
of American Antiquities; Charles H. Weller, 
State University of lowa; Herbert C. El- 
mer, Cornell; Thomas Fitz-Hugh, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Curtis C. Bushnell, Syra- 
cuse University; W. S. Scarborough, Wil- 
berforce University; Arthur L. Frothing- 
ham, Princeton, N. J.; La Rue Van Hook, 
Princeton University; Herbert C. Tolman, 
Vanderbilt University; Jesse Benedict Car- 
ter and Esther B. Van Deman, American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome; and 
Arthur S. Cooley, Auburndale, Mass. 

The programme for the Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, to be held at Madison, Wis., 
December 27-31, includes papers and ad- 
dresses by Frederick N. Judson, St. Louis; 
Leo S. Rowe, University of Pennsylvania; 
John Barrett, director of the Bureau of 
American Republics; William R. Shepherd, 
Columbia University; Hiram Bingham, 
Yale; Bernard Moses, University of Califor- 
ria; J. Allen Smith, University of Wash- 
ington; George H. Haynes, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute; James W. Garner, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Jesse Macy, Iowa Col- 
lege; Thomas F. Moran, Purdue University; 
Charles E. Merriam, Ernest Freund, and 
Floyd R. Mechem, University of Chicago; 
Benjamin F. Shambaugh, University of 





Iowa; W. S. U’Ren, Speaker of the Oregon 
Assembly; George A. Thacher, Portland, 
Ore.: W. B. Munro, Harvard; Cephas D. 
Allin, University of Minnesota; Charles 
McCarthy, legislative librarian of Wiscon- 
sin; John Whitehead, State Senator of 
Wisconsin; John Bell Sanborn, Madison; 
Kerman E. Ekern, Speaker of the Wiscon- 
sin Assembly; E. A. Gilmore, University of 


Wisconsin; Clarence B. Lester, legislative 
librarian of Indiana; Frank M. Hoyt, Mil- 
waukee; Roscoe Pound, Northwestern Uni- 


vercity; James E. Babb, president of th 
Idaho Supreme Court Building Commis- 
sion; Horace E. Deemer, justice of the 
Supreme Court of lowa; Samuel J. Barrows, 
secretary of the Prison Association of New 
York; Francis E. McGovern, district attor- 
ney of Milwaukee; and Rudolf Leonhard, 
University of Breslau 


The annual report of the Osaka Library, 
Japan, is a record of remarkable activity, 
and reflects conditions of popular use much 
like those prevailing in American cities. 
The library has a total of 53,845 volumes, 
of which 48,507 are Japanese and Chinese 
and 5,338 in various European languages. 
The circulation for the year was 372,845 vol- 
umes, 16,554 of which were foreign. These 
figures show that the entire stock of the 





library was turned over an average of sev- 


en times during the year, a record that few 





American libraries of any size can equal. 
According to the classified table of Chinese 
and Japanese books, there are under litera- 
ture, 8,644 volumes; history, 7,733; general 
works, 7,445; philosophy, 3,629; useful and 
fine arts, 2,338, philology, 1,723; religion, 
1,282. Of the total circulation, 92,427 vol- 
umes were in philology and literature, 50,- 
711 in the arts 35,872 in history and allied 


subjects To an American librarian, the 





striking thing is the relatively large sup- 
ply of books in philosophy and philology, 
and the large circulation of books in the 
arts. The classification of visitors to the 
library shows that of the total, numbering 


105,237 persons, 3,308 were women, 15,167 





business men, 1,574 government officials, 
and 45,600 students. 

The National Literary Society of Dublin 
has issued a final appeal for money to com 
plete the Clarence Mangan Memorial. Only 
£30 is now lacking. The memorial, the 
work of the sculptor Oliver Sheppard, will 
be ready this month. 


ward Manning Rutienber, a local] his- 





torian, died at Newburgh December 5. He 
was born in Bennington, Vt., in 1825, and 
he was in journalism both in Newburgh 
and Goshen. From 1863 to 1865 he was con- 
nected with the Bureau of Military Records 
at Albany. He was author of “History of 
Newburgh,” 1859; “‘History of Regimenial 
Flags,”’ 1865; “History of Obstructions to 
Navigation of the Hudson River, 1776"; 
“History of the Indian Tribes of the Hud- 
son River,” “History of Orange County,” 
1881; and numerous other monographs. 

The death is announced, in his seventy- 
fourth year, of Prof. Karl Ruland, director 
of the Grandducal Museum in Weimar, one 
of the founders of the Goethe Society, and 
director of the Goethe National Museum 
He wrote largely on Goethe and other lit- 
erary topics. 

Prof. Adolf Kressner of Cassel has died 
at the age of fifty-four. He has to his 
credit a long list of works on philological 
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subjects, chiefly of the Romance languages; 
among them: “Grundriss der franzésischen 
Literatur,” “Geschichte der provenzalisch- 
en und franzésischen Literatur,” ‘“‘Ruste- 
buef,”’ and ‘‘Antologia de Poesia Espafiola.” 





’ 


Carlotta Ferrari has just died in Bologna 
at the age of sixty-seven. She was both mu- 
sician and poetess. She wrote two operas 
“Ugo” and “Eleonora d’Arborea,”’ but was 
best known for her poem, in ten cantos, on 
“Dante Alighieri.” 


NOTES ON HOLIDAY BOOKS. 





In his “English Society of the Eighteenth 
Century in Contemporary Art” (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.), Randall Davies has made what 
may be called a happy rade mecum for 
readers of the novels and letters of the 
period. It is not an erudite book; the 
sources drawn on for the text are chiefly 
such familiar authors as Swift, Walpole, 
Miss Burney, Goldsmith, and De Saussure— 
and are the more interesting for this. More 
diligence was required to get together the 
illustrations, taken in part from the well- 
known pictures of Hogarth, Reynolds, and 
Zoffany, but in large measure also from 
engravings now in private possession, and 
not easily got at. The charm of the book 
lies in the parallel reproduction of eigh- 
teenth century life in text and illustra- 
tion; in reading, for instance, a page about 
Vauxhall from “Evelina,” with Mr. Da- 
vies’s account of that famous garden, and 
in having before the eye at the same time 
a good reproduction of T. Rowlandson’s 
engraving. The pictures take a pretty wide 
range of satire and sentiment. 

For artistic and literary traveller alike, 
the cathedrals and chateaux of France 
are an inexhaustible field, and every year 
at this season we have a group of books 
exploiting the subject. This year Francis 
Miltoun, the most industrious cultivator 


of the ground, takes up the “Castles and 
Chateaux of Old Navarre, and the Basque 
Provinces” (L. C. Page & Co.). Mr. Mil- 
toun’s method as a traveller is now so 
well known as searcely to need character- 
ization here. The book is tastefully print- 
ed, with illustrations from paintings, ‘‘made 
on the spot,” by Blanche McManus. An- 
other series continued is by Elise Whit- 
lock Rose, with illustrations from original 
photographs by Vida Hunt Francis. This 
season their subject is “Cathedrals and 
Cloisters of Midland France” (2 vols., G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons) History, architec- 


tural description, and anecdote are wrought 





together as in most books of the sort. 
The illustrations are numerous, and give 
both general and detailed views of the 
buildings. A third work is of somewhat 
different character. As the result of notes 
taken down during five summers spent to- 
gether in France, Herbert Marshall and 
Hester Marshall have written their ‘“‘Ca- 
thedral Cities of France’ (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.), to which the first-named collabora- 
tor has added sixty illustrations in color. 
The writing is simple and dignified; t} 
pictures are in some cases clear and at- 
tractive, but in others show that blotchy, 
messy surface which is still the bane of 
most color printing. 

In his “‘Nooks and Corners of Old Eng- 
land” (Charles Scribner’s Sons), Allan Fea 
records, in the genial topographical man- 
ner with which countless books of this type 
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have made us familiar, his visits to a num- 


ber of manor houses and churches that 
lie out of the path of the tourist, but are 
quite as interesting in their way as the 
show places These nooks he makes 
known by a series of charming photo- 
graphs, accompanied by lively descrip- 


tions of local superstitions and rural cus- 
In these backwaters of English life, 
of the board school and the 


toms 


the influence 


factory and the decline of agriculture are 
little felt and the old ways are kept up 
with spirit When a young girl dies, a 
“virgin’s crown” of thin wood covered 


with paper and decorated with black and 
white rosettes with paper gloves hung in 
the middle, is still carried before the cof- 
fin and placed high on the wall inside the 
church. In a hittle village in northern 
Derbyshire, the villagers still make offer- 
ing of flowers at the wells and springs 


on Holy Thursday, a custom that dates 
from the time of Nero. Mr. Fea has a large 
store of curious At Erwarton, 
where Anne Buleyn’s heart was buried, ac- 


information. 


cording to her desire, he is reminded of 
the fate of the heart of Louis XIV., which 
is so extraordinary that we repeat it here 
An ancestor of Sir William Harcourt was 
presented with the heart by a French 


canon who had saved it from the mob when 


the tomb was rifled during the Revolution 
Many years after, Buckland, the Dean of 
Westminster, was shown the relic by the 
Harcourts, and whether by design or acci- 
dent, “before he could be stopped he put 
the heart in his mouth and swallowed it. 
Very shortly afterwards he died and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. It is im- 
possible that he should ever have digestea 
the thing It must have been a pretty 
tough organ to start with, and age had 
almost petrified it. Consequently the heart 
of Louis XIV. must now be reposing in 
Westminster Abbey in the body of an Eng- 
lish Dean.” This rivals the adventures of 
the heart of the great Montrose which 
was enclosed in a steel case, found its 
way into a collection of curios in Holland, 


was recovered by the descendants of Mont- 


rose and taken to Madeira. There it was 
stolen and sold as a charm to an Indian 
chief. Recovered once more and taken 
back to Europe, it was deposited tempo- 


rarily with a lady at Boulogne, who hid it 


in a safe place and promptly died, leav- 
ing no clue, so that the Napiers still 
lament the heirloom, though they do not 
despair of its recovery. Evidence of the 
indiscriminate hospitality of the old Eng- 
lish squire is to be seen in more than one 
English manor house where the common 
road led right through the gveat hall of 
the house, and all who passed by were 
warmed and fed. Mr. Fea is an expert in 
secret chambers and hiding places, espe- 
cially those used by Royalists and by 
priests at the time of the persecution of 
Catholics. 

In “A Tusean Childhood” (The Century 
Co.) Miss Lisi Cipriani makes a real con- 
tribution to books on child life. She tells 
how a large family of children were 
brought up, chiefly in the country, thirty 
years ago in Tuscany. German and Eng- 
lish governesses, the peasant retinue in- 
doors and out, the conscientiously strict 


mamma, the austere, matter-of-fact father, 
themselves, 
pictured sympa- 


the children full of mis- 


emotions, 


and 


chief an l are 








thetically, but without mincing words. 
There are many humorous episodes—as 
when Lisi herself fell into the water— 
and some pathetic ones—as when the 
superstitious Teresa was terrorized by the 
eat. The book is intended for grown-up 
readers, but the young will enjoy many 


parts of it 

A reprint of Erasmus’s “Against War,” 
by the Boston, would 
be justified merely by the exquisite typog- 


Merrymount Press, 


raphy. The font selected is clear and pleas- 
ing, most grateful to the eye in reading; 
and the page is comely. J. W. Mackail 


writes the introduction, in which he points 
out how this treatise grew, Erasmus, 
as the fire burned, from small beginnings 
to these full proportions. ‘The translation 
followed that of the earliest English 
version, published originally py the King’s 
Mr. Mackail an aptness in 
this reissue, at a time when a new glori- 
fication of war is afflicting the nation. 
Erasmus not exactly ‘“ingeminate 
peace with Falkland,” but he does set forth 


with 


1S 


sees 


printer. 


does 


war in its true colors, as a thing repug- 
uant to humanity and the very denial of 
the Christian faith 

Though Welsh folklore has had a good 


deal of attention from Sir John Rh¥s and 
others, up to this present no collection has 


appeared of Welsh tales arranged for the 


use of children With this branch of 
legends the younger generation, even in 
Wales itself, has had but little oppor- 


tunity of becoming familiar. This want bids 


fair to be supplied by W. Jenkyn Thomas's 
“Welsh Fairy Book’ (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin) Students of Celtic folklore will 
not be surprised to find that in this dainty 
volume a large part is played by the 
“Tylwyth Teg,” or “little people,” and the 


lake maidens. Many of the most attractive 


stories, “The Curse of Pantannas,” “The 
Lady of the Lake,” the “Lianfabon Change- 
ling,”’ the “Fairy Wife,”’ etc., centre round 
them. It is noteworthy that while in some 


cases it has been necessary to piece scraps 
nothing has been inserted that is 
The book has been charm- 


together, 


not traditional 

ingly illustrated by Willy Pogany, and 
should form a welcome addition to the 
Christmas gift-books 


of poetry specially 


is Palgrave’s 


Among the reprints 


prepared for Christmas gifts 
“Golden Treasury,” 


illustrated in color and 


line by Robert Anning Bell. It is publish- 
ed by J. M. Dent & Co. in England and E 
P. Dutton & Co. in this country. Dutton 


also issues Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” with 
Arthur Dixon; 
Ancient Rome,” 
Hardy. Hough- 
an edition of 
with illustra- 


by 


of 


illustrations in color 


and Macaulay’s “Lays 
illustrated by Paul 
ton, Mifflin & Co. have 

“The Hanging of the Crane,” 


| tions in color by Arthur I. Keller; and John 


W. Luce, Boston, Longfellow’s “Wooing of 
Hiawatha,” on paper and in binding to imi- 
tate birch-bark. Wither’s “Christ- 
mas Carroll,” with pictures and text drawn 
by Frank J. Merrill, comes from the press 
of G. P Sidney Lanier’s 
“Hymns of the Marshes” “jllustrated 
from nature’ by Henry Troth, and publish- 
ed by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Standard fiction is represented by Jane 
Austen's “Pride and Prejudice,” with twen- 
ty-four colored illustrations by C. E. Brock, 
and Dickens’s “Haunted Man” and “Battle 
of Life,” with pictures by the same artist. 


George 


Putnam’s Sons. 


is 





All three of these volumes come from E. 
P. Dutton & Co. T. Y. Crowell & Co. adds 
Reade’s “The Cloister and the Hearth” in 
thin paper and limp leather. ‘“Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland,” with illustrations 
by Arthur Rackham—fantastic and on the 
whole successful, though not Tenniel—is 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. offer ‘“Immensee,” translated 
from the German of Theodore Storm by 
George P. Upton. The volume is prettily il- 
lustrated and decorated by Margaret and 
Helen Maitland Armstrong. Under stan- 
dard fiction we may also class one of the 
most beautiful books of the season, “The 
Ingoldsby Legends,”’ illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham. In 1898 Dent & Co. of London 
published the ‘‘Legends’” with about one 
hundred pictures by Mr. Rackham, to whose 
talent the task of illustrating such a work 
of fantasy is peculiarly congenial. Many of 
these drawings have been worked over and 
reproduced on a larger scale, a number of 
(in black and white and in 
made, and the text has 
been revised and reset in a large, clear 
type. The publishers (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., in this country) now offer the volume as 
définitive de of a fa- 


new drawings 


color) have been 


an “edition luxe’ 
vorite classic. 

The market is, as usual, abundantly sup- 
plied with Christmas booklets, for the 
most part attractive reprints of standard 
works. The Century Company gives us 
its Thumb-Nail Series Dickens’s ‘“‘Seven 
Poor Travellers’ and “The Holly Tree,” 
Stevenson's “Travels with a Donkey,” and 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 
aul Elder & Co.’s Abbey Classics include 
such books as Lowell's “Vision of Sir 
Launfal,”’ Burns’s “Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” Milton’s “Ode on the Morning of 
Christ's Nativity,” and Longfellow’s “Build- 
ing of the Ship.” The same firm prints 
“The Sea Fogs’’ from Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s “Silverado Squatters,”’ with an tntro- 
by Thomas Rutherford Ba- 
con. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue 
Hood's “Faithless Nelly Gray,’ with amus- 
ing illustrations, after the manner of old 
woodcuts, by Robert Seaver; Mitchell Ken- 
of New York, Solomon’s “Song of 
FitzGerald’s “Rubdéiyaéat of Omar 
“Early Poems of Dante Ga- 
briel Rosetti,”” Vernon Lee’s “Sister Ben- 
venuta,” and A. E. Housman’s “Shropshire 
Ladd”; T. ¥. Crowell & Co., in the Handy 


in 


Longfellow’s 


duction 


nerley 
Songs,”’ 
Khayy4m,” 


Volume Classics, “Best American Tales,” 
edited by W. P. Trent; “Little Flowers of 
St. Francis,” translated by W. Heywood; 
Long’s translation of the “Meditations” of 
Marcus Aurelius, Drummond’s “Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World,” Thoreau’s 
“Cape Cod,” and Sir Thomas’ Browne’s 


“Religio Medici.’”” The same firm gets out 
in a white binding Henry van Dyke’s 
“Battle of Life’ and ‘“‘The Good Old Way,” 
Johanna Pirscher’s “Growth without End,” 
Payson Call’s “Heart of Good 
Health,” and J. R. Miller’s “Glimpses of 
the Heavenly Life.”” Duffield & Co. offer 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, and his first 
and second Inaugural Addresses, Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, FitzGerald’s ‘“‘Rubdiyat of 
Omar Khayy4m,” and St. Francis of As- 
sisi’s “Canticle of the Sun”; H. M. Caldwell 
Co., Whittier’s “Snow Bound,” and Oscar 
Wilde’s “Salome.” 


Annie 
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CURRENT FICTION. 


Wards of Liberty. By Myra Kelly. 

York: The McClure Co. 

Miss Kelly (Mrs. MacNaughton) has had 
the good fortune to strike a fresh vein in 
fiction. The miraculously rapid process by 
which America is able to absorb and as- 
similate the unpromising material thrust 
upon her by the Old World is a process 
which most of us must accept as a fact 
without having personal knowledge of its 
stages. Miss Kelly’s experience of the New 
York primary school of the East Side gave 
her such knowledge; and she had the wit 
and sympathy to convey it to the restless 
magazine public in most palatable form. 
The children of the Ghetto and the sweat- 
shop, with whom she had principally to 
deal, represented the problem at its most 
difficult point. Often the parents had no 
English, and retained, besides the stubborn 
prepossessions of their race, the habits of 
the vile European dens from which they 
had escaped or been flung. The first mo- 
ment of contact between the small, piteous 
alien of the Jewish quarter and American 
life is Miss Kelly’s opportunity; and her 
Eva Gonorowsky and Morris Mogilewsky 
are no doubt as well known to the myriad 
readers of the illustrated magazine as the 
leader of Christian Science or the head of 
the Standard Oil Trust. They are really 
humorous creations, both funny and pa- 
thetic; Miss Kelly has, we think, wisely 
emphasized the fun. And she is by no 
means disposed to pull a long face over the 
pedagogical part of the business, noting, 
as any disinterested observer might, the ex- 
travagant absurdities to which accepted 
theory and method often lead. At times her 
lightness of touch approaches flippancy, 
even in dealing with lofty themes and per- 
sons. In presenting the apparent discrep- 
ancy, always a crux to childhood, between 
the Golden Rule and fighting for one’s God 
and country, she is well-nigh guilty, it 
seems, of lése majesté. Isadore Belchatow- 
sky’s uncle has been “sent up” for shoot- 
ing a policeman, and Isadore wishes to 
kpow why, since George Washington and 
“Teddy Rosenfelt’” have apparently been 
made “presidents of it, and papas off of 
countries” for doing precisely the same 
thing on a big scale. His small com- 
patriots decide that the trouble lies in the 
fact that the officer was not really killed, 
and that there were not enough of him: 

George Wash’ton he kills ’em all bloody 
and dead. Sooner you ain't killed 
somebody bloody and dead, you couldn’t to 
be presidents and papas off of countries. 


New 


It does not occur to Miss Kelly to take 
this as a text for a sermon, but it occurs 
to Mr. Roosevelt. ‘Teach them,” he says 
with some solemnity, writing to Miss Kel- 
ly, “that the wrong is not in fighting, but 
in fighting in a wrong cause, or without full 
and adequate cause, and you teach them 
what is true and right, and what they can 
act up to.” This is good and sensible ad- 
vice, of which, presumably, Miss Kelly stood 
in no especial need. “Pedagogically con- 
sidered,” she remarks good-humoredly, 
“that story is atheism.” 





The Tracks We Tread. By G. B. Lancaster. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
In his Australasian tales Mr. Lancaster 
has added a distinctive chapter to that 





modern interpretation of British colonial 
life which began with Kipling’s “Plain 
Tales from the Hills.”” Kipling’s hall-mark 
is upon it as a whole. Its salient traits 
are terseness and vividness of phrase, a 
grim humor prone to deal with the less 
savory aspects of the theme, and an un- 
conquerable instinct for the romantic as- 
pects. ‘“‘Donovan Pasha” and “Sons of 
Men” are lineal descendants of ‘‘Under the 
Deodars.” “The Tracks We Tread’ lead 
us into the sheep-country of New Zealand, 
among a class superficially more like our 
Western ranchers than the official English- 
man. Yet it is the Briton bearing the sa- 
cred torch to the farthest ends of the earth 
whom we are once again called upon, not 
unwillingly, to admire: the type of those 
“who go away many times to endings un- 
chronicled; men who love, who conquer, 
and serve, on the downs, the harsh moun- 
tains, the unhandled plains.’”” The series 
of sketches builds up a story sufficiently 
intelligible in the end, though at the outset 
technicalities of phrase seem, as Kipling’s 
did, to impose a deliberate obstacle. Apart 
from this matter, Mr. Lancaster’s style is 
terse and vivid to the extreme—indeed, al- 
most monotonously so. His pictures are as 
brilliant as darts of electric flame: 

He stood by in the cold, bright-starred 
night. Sheer behind the whare the 
bush rose up to the sky. The babhle of a 
creek two yards off, mingled with the dis- 
tant roar of the shingle river and the low 
brush of horses cropping long grass. The 
little sod whare was sallow in the faint 
light. Each step and word rang in the frosty 
air. 

His narrative never proceeds, it is always 
at full gallop, and sometimes leaves the 
reader breathless: 


By the blaze of Phelan’s one door-lamp 
Randal caught sight of Art’s back in the 
bar, with Roddy Duncan’s bright face be- 
side it. He slung through the township 
full-speed, took the track past the creek 
to the Lion, and learnt from Fysh that 
Ormond was three miles off with Father 
Denis. He turned then, with wrath on his 
mouth; rode back, and flushed Ormond in 
the smoke of the priest’s little den. 


With all its realism of detail, the feeling 
of the story is romantic, and its outcome 
as right as the most impatient sentiment 
could demand. 


The Exploits of Arsene Lupin. By Maurice 


Leblanc; translated by Alexander Teix- 
eira de Mattos. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


Arséne Lupin is a French counterpart of 
Mr. Hornung’s “Raffles,” the hero of short 
stories of criminal mystery treated from 
the criminal side. Yet if Gallic traits 
are displayed by Lupin himself, they are 
displayed quite as much by his creator. 
For every trick which the criminal plays 
on his victims, the author is playing one 
on his readers. All those rules of fair 
play which have been formulated for the 
benefit of the ~eader of fiction of this type 
are here thrown to the winds. For ex- 
ample, a number of stories in the present 
collection are told in the first person. In 
all these curiosity is aroused as to where 
Arséne Lupin is, and what he is doing. 
But sometimes the narrator turns out to 
be a victim, sometimes a bystander, some- 
times Arséne Lupin himself. This is gross 
betrayal of a trusting reader. Or, in certain 





stories, Lupin is introduced under other 
names, and after going half or two-thirds 
through a story under an alias which the 
reader accepts without question, he un- 
masks between sentences. Even Sherlock 
Holmes comes into these stories under the 
thin disguise of Holmlock Shears. All this 
is not melodrama but Christmas panto- 
mime. 

Yet the character which M. Leblanc has 
created, an arch criminal who controls a 
newspaper of his own for the recording of 
his strange exploits, whose selfish criminal- 
ity is relieved constantly by acts which are 
generous or patriotic or merely spectacu- 
lar, is one to afford a good deal of en- 
tertainment. The stories, aside from the 
unaccountable manner of their unfolding, 
are of uneven merit, but some are cap- 
ital. 


The Flight to Eden: 
By Harrison Rhodes. 
Holt & Co. 

A singular mingling of the crude and the 
romantic is here. The opening chapters 
supply the motive for the flight of a young. 
Englishman to the wilds of southern Flor- 
ida, thirty-odd years ago. In these chap- 
ters raw melodrama is at its most flour- 
ishing. In expiation of the _ infidelities. 
showily indicated—which have caused his 
wife to commit suicide, Basil Forrester 
becomes an exile in the wilderness. 
Here, though the melodrama still rages, 
brutally and savagely, it acquires a cer- 
tain fitmess from being enacted to the 
rhythm of wild woods and lonely waters. 
And next an idyl takes occupancy of the 
scene, and sings prettily in the surround- 
ing barbarity, while hints of early, even of 
legendary, Florida, supply a glint of his- 
toric interest. The romance closes in the 
Everglades on a fascinating cluster of lit- 
tle bridge-joined islands—evil exorcised, 
atonement fairly under way. 


A Florida Romance. 
New York: Henry 


Ewing's Lady. 
New York: 
“Ewing’s Lady,” once begun, is not eas- 

ily to be laid down unfinished; and in some 

of the characters there is enough human 
truth to assure the volume a place among 
those books one takes up in an idle or 
weary breathing space—books that fall open 
of their own accord at favorite pages. 

These pages will probably be in the first 

half; toward the end the style is less crisp. 

Yet the shades of the prison house of con- 

ventional melodrama, which begin to close 

with Teevan’s entrance upon the scene, are 
brightened by the young frequenters of the 

Monastery. They are refreshingly real 

and alive, and their delicious fooling wilt 

draw from portly expatriates of Bouemia, 
the tribute of a reminiscent chuckle. In- 
deed, it is the drawing of the minor char- 
acters and their environment that gives the 
book its charm: the cowboy in the clear, 
heady Colorado air, the genial freemasonry 
ot the studio, Clarence, the lovable convert 
from civilization, dyspepsia and predigested- 
food, and Ben Crider, fit associate for Billy 

Brue. The story, which the reader can 

more pleasurably consume at leisure than. 

bolt in tabloid form, suggests Crawford's 

“Whosoever Shall Offend.’” The compari- 

son, however, is not one that “Ewing's 

Lady” need find odious. 


By Harry Leon Wilson. 
D. Appleton & Company. 
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The Origin of the English Nation By H. 
Munro Chadwick. New York G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons 
This is a noteworthy volume in the Cam- 

brid Archzolog und)= «© Ethnological 

s } m V wer l rves a 

succe yf p ul a 3 ismuch 
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our most venerable chronicler. The chap 
ters on “The Cult of Nerthus” and “Social 


‘The Nation. 











Conditions of the Roman Period,” are other 


triking portions of this candid work 














Jjau Cooke: Financier of the Civil War. 
By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, 2 vols. 
Philadelphia George W. Jacobs & Co. 
$7.50 net. 
lay Cooke died in 1905. For thirty years 

h had be withdrawn from public life, 

ind, in tl inds of all but his own genera- 
tior ! ni vas associated with the 

al panic of ‘73, and with probably lit- 

t l besides He died a rich man, yet 

] lis vi cation of his ability to 
I good the pledges offered to his credi- 

t at the tir of the failure of his bank- 
g hou recollection of him as a figure 

‘ lisi r survived the fame which his 

signal achievements as bond broker for the 

Washingto yvernmen irned for him dur- 
g a period only ten years earlier. None 

I less, h public services make his posi- 
F secure and the historian, who esti- 
it omplishments by their ultimate 

t rather than by the brilliancy of their 
iti certain to take larger account 
of h is time goes on ro such students 

Dr. Oberholtzer’s volumes offer themselves 

as a standard work of reference. 

By the biographer’s statement it would 

m almo is if Jay Cook luring the 
enti eriod of his activities in behalf 
of the government and later, had in mind 
the preparation of a life of himself which 
should bring out in detail, with documentary 
corroboration, the salient facts of his work. 

At 1 death, one of his daughters had a 

number of chests filled with written memo- 

randa upon his own operations, as well as 

1 the letters, both business and personal, 

had passed between himself and those 

\ whom he had dealines. This corres- 
ndet was chronologically arranged 

ind, with few breaks, covered all the years 

involved From material obtained from 

Cooke's brothers, who were closely associ- 

ated th him in busine and by reference 

» the records of the Treasury Department, 
and to newspaper files, Dr, Oberholtzer 

able to fill the gap and to connect 

id nterpre é of Cooke's 
f Every pag offers evidence of dili- 

re ind intelligent arch, and, though 

! author’s evident admiration for the 
character of Cooke probably softened his 

of umong th ex- 

lient to which th latter resorted in 
opularizing the government loans, this 
raint sé¢ is not to have resulted in the 

! on of facts which would throw im- 
rt t light upon Cooke or his associates, 

) upon tl plan and natur of their 

perations. To be sure, Dr. Oberholtzer in- 
lit tly s to disar criticism by al- 

] ) to the frankness of Cooke's atti- 

tude but this is an open defen and the 
lividual judgment of each reader will de- 

er ts justification. 

The two volume amply illustrated with 
portraits and facsimiles and satisfactorily 
ndexed, contain over twelve hundred oc- 
tavo pages and cover the full period of Jay 
Cooke's eighty-four years of lif Of these 
pages more than five hundred deal with 
he work of Cooke in disposing of the Fed- 
eral loans during the Civil War, and three 
hundred pages more with the handling of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad This lat- 
ter task, while gigantic in view of pre- 


ailing conditions, especially the financial, 











was avowedly the project of private en- 
terprise with large profits as its inspira- 
tion. And though its conduct emphasizes 
the qualities which made Cooke so suc- 


cessful as the agent of the government, it 
contributes comparatively little addition- 
al knowledge of him as a financier. It was 
this railroad project which ended his ca- 


as a banker and precipitated the panic 
be 
indefatiga- 


reer 


has been his misfortune to 


while 


by which it 


remembered; and, to his 


ble labor was largely due the opening of a 


vast Northwest territory, his own part is 
overshadowed by the extraordinary triumph 
of his earlier achievement 

Of the operations which related to the 
disposal of the 6 per cent. bonds of 1861, 
the five-twenties of 1863, and the great is- 
sues of seven-thirties, of which alone 
Cooke sold seven hundred million dollars in 
one hundred and forty days, Dr. Oberholtzer 


gives a clear and interesting account. For- 


tified as this narrative is by the reproduc- 
tion in its entirety of much of the corre- 
spondence between the banker and Secre- 


and his successors in office, sup- 


tary Chase 

plemented with statements from Cooke's 
own memoranda, it possesses authorita- 
tive value. Exception may, how- 
ever, be taken to the reprinting of such 
frequent quotations from contemporary 
newspaper reports, which often reflect ra- 
ther the political animosities of the hour 
or the exuberance of popular rejoicing 
than intelligent consideration of affairs. 


of tt 
the peculiar difficulties 


But least, con- 


temporary accounts, 


without some, at 1ese 


of the undertaking could scarcely be under- 
stood. The new generation probably will 
relish especially those pages which de- 
scribe the scenes in and about the banking 
office on the days when _ subscriptions 
poured in faster than even the largely 


zugmented clerical force could handle them, 


and when Cooke sent to Washington a 
“muff box” filled with telegraphic orders 
for bonds from his outside agents. These 
sketches give an impression of what was 





accomplished, which columns of analysis 





and of figures alone fail to convey 

The secr of Cooke’s success Dr, Ober- 
holtzer ascribes to his ability to m- 
fuse others with his own supreme confi- 
dence, to his unceasing personal partici- 
pation in all the operations, and to his 
lavish use of every means of advertise- 
ment. Newspaper support, when it did not 


to his explanations and appeals, 
1, he often deliberately pur- 
chased with gifts to those in charge. Show 


ts of ingenious construction, 


respond 
as it usually d 
cards, pamphle 
lls, verything likely 
the 
money from the pockets of the people’ 


hand b to catch the 


eyes, impress minds, and draw the 


were 
employed 

It 
should 


} 


he Cooke 


for- 


that 


his personal 


keenest of ironies 
fail 


stake. 


was t 


finally when 


tune was at Yet, he was eventually 
enabled to profit from an almost forgotten 
insignificant that the 
twenty-five years of his life he spent 
in the open and at home among 
grandchildren. Of 
days, there is more than one pic- 
second volume which tends to 
of Cooke’s character 
from earlier reading; and the final 
impressi of a resourceful, cheer- 
ful, vigorous of broad sympathies 


and simple nersonal tastes. 


and investment, 


last 


so 


as he liked, 
his children 
closing 


and these 


ture in the 


modify the 


derived 


estimate 


is that 
man, 


on 
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The Art and Craft of Garden-Making. By 


Thomas H. Mawson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $10 net. 

The Garden Month by Month. By Mabel 
Cabot Sedgwick, assisted by Robert 
Cameron. New York: F. A. Stokes Co. 
$4 net. 


Four Seasons in the Garden. By Eben E. 
Rexford. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Co. $1.50 net. 

Eversley Gardens and Others. By Rose G. 
Kingsley. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.75. 


Gardens yield three sorts of pleasure. 
First, there is the pleasure which springs 
from dwelling in the gardenitself, surround- 
ed by its treasures of verdure and of floral 
beauty. Second, comes the much greater 
pleasure to be derived from writing books 
about gardening; and this is directly pro- 
portioned to the degree of inexperience. 
Those who know least about the sound 
principles of successful horticulture, but 
who are filled with delight at their first 
contact with the soil and with growing 
plants, are the happiest authors. These 
are the writers who are observant of the 
eaprice of plants, and are fond of telling 
exactly how they have humored the whims 
of their pets. These naive confessions of 
unskilled gardeners are filled to the brim 
with joy. And, lastly, there is the pleas- 
ure derived from the perusal of gardening 
books. Almost all of these books are pro- 
duced by enthusiasts. It is upon this at- 
traction that publishers count with safe- 
ty: they are sure of at least a fair patron- 
age in the case of even the poorest garden- 
book, for many people are addicted to the 
garden-book habit. This habit once formed 
is hard to break off, and it leads to the 
filling up of shelves with vain repetitions. 
If one should apply the well-known arith- 
metical device of cancellation to a shelf of 
modern garden books, and strike out from 
the pages the directions and descriptions 
common to all, the remainder would be al- 
most a negligible quantity. But, fortunate- 
ly, the repetitions are presented in diverse 
phraseology, and are tinged by the colors 
which belong to the different temperaments 
of the authors. 

The volume first upon the list at the head 
of this notice, is the third edition of a 
heavy quarto which has proved deservedly 
popular on account of its symmetrical pro- 
portions and its good sense. Here and 
there the author indulges harmlessly in 
fine writing, but after a quaint fashion 
which is rather attractive. The treatise is 
one which the landscape architect can use 
to advantage, and which will assist owners 
of estates to correct the mistakes of their 
gardeners. It is a better book for England 
than for any part of our own country. 

“The Garden Month by Month” is a ser- 
ious and successful attempt to answer the 
questions of amateurs. The subjects of 
color, date of flowering, and the like, are 
presented in a tabular form, in such man- 
ner as to indicate the range of use for dec- 
orative purposes, of about all of the plants 
available in our Eastern States. The au- 
thor is a true lover of plants and of gar- 
dens, and a firm believer in their usefulness 





in modern homes. She was fortunate in 
securing the aid of Mr. Cameron of the 
Harvard Botanical Gardens, well known as 
a graceful writer on things horticultural, 
and a good authority in regard to cultivat- 
ed plants. 

“Four Seasons in the Garden” is a volume 
of convenient size which gives much chatty 
information of a popular character about 
the common plants of the conventional gar- 
den. Its closing chapter on the subject of 
Rural and Village Improvement Societies 
is well considered, and contains advice 
which ought to be widely followed. 

Rose G. Kingsley (Officier de l’instruction 
publique) presents in her modest little 
work, “Eversley Gardens and Others,” a 
good deal of well arranged information in 
regard to the management of soil and 
plants. The author has a vein of pleasant- 
ry which brightens many of the pages in 
a charming way. She is very tender-hearted 
and most charitable, as is well shown by 
her refusing to sympathize “with a cer- 
tain clerical groom-gardener of our ac- 
quaintance, who, when asked with profuse 
apologies, to leave his digging at a psy- 
chologic moment and drive to a village 
flower-show, replied with alacrity, ‘I al- 
ways loves to go around and see how bad 
they does.’” 

All recent garden books make full use 
of the enormous capabilities of the photo- 
graphic reproduction processes and, as a 
rule, do not abuse the privilege. Some of 
the reproductions in color-printing are ad- 
mirable, and a few of them are practically 
faultless. 





Important results of experiments carried 
out by Professor Lannelongue, in connec- 
tion with Dr. Achard, one of the most fa- 
vorably known practitioners of Paris, have 
been communicated to the Académie des 
Sciences concerning the influence of diet 
in experimental tuberculosis. Sixty male 
guinea pigs were divided in three equal 
series of approximately equal weight. 
They were first put under a common diet; 
for eleven days they did not change weight. 
Then, on the same day, each series of 
twenty was inoculated with a uniform dose 
of the same emulsion of tuberculous bacil- 
li. Each series, while continuing the com- 
mon diet to which they were already ac- 
customed, was then given a different sup- 
plement of food. Each animal of Series 
No. 1 had a nine-gram ration of butter; 
each of No. 2 ha? twenty grammes of sugar; 
each of No. 3 had twenty grammes of glu- 
ten. Each supplement answered to an iso- 
thermic diet of about 145 calories. The re- 
sults were remarkably definite. The series 
subjected to the butter diet had all died 
in forty days; that of the sugar in eighty- 
seven days; while the gluten series lived 
on for three hundred and seventy-one days 
before total extinction, that is, for more 
than a year. These results confirm the 
previous conclusions of the same investi- 
gators that nitrogen should be given a 
large part in the diet of tuberculous pa- 
tients. 

The Rapport Fernet, presented to the 
Académie de Médecine November 19, gives 
interesting results of a thorough investiga- 
tion made in Paris hospitals and asylums 
as to the part played by alcoholism in the 
general mortality. The doctors of the dif- 
ferent services established regular etio- 





logical statistics during fifteen months. Out 
of a total of 1,5(0 consecutive deaths in the 
general hospitals, alcoholism was the cause 
in 33.81 per cent. or more than one-third 
of the cases; .t was the principal cause in 
one-tenth (10.20), and it was an accessory 
or auxiliary cause in two other tenths 
(23.61). This lethal influence of alcoholism 
is less marked among women than among 
men, but the difference is not so great as 
might be supposed. While the average 
among deaths of males was 38.81, that 
among females was 27.29 per cent.; in oth- 
er words, approximately two women die of 
alcoholism to three men. In lunatic asy- 
lums the statistics are far more terrifyiug. 
Alcoholism intervenes as a cause of dis- 
ease and death in nearly half the cases of 
men, and in one sixth of the cases of wo- 
men. Sometimes it is the principal— 
vera causa—of death, as in meningo-ence- 
phalitis, cerebral] ictus, liver, cardio-vas- 
cular or kidney manifestations; sometimes 
it is the auxiliary cause, as in pneumonia 
or pulmonary tuberculosis. M. Fernet 
urges that the official statistics of disease 
should attribute to alcoholism the deaths 
really due to it as principal cause, and 
not, as now, dissimulate the truth under 
cover of the names of the particular or- 
ganic affection which it produces. If this 
were done, it would be seen that alcohol- 
ism and tuberculosis take the first place 
among causes of mortality. If the 
Bulletin hebdomadaire de la statistique mu- 
nicipale published the fact that, out of the 
1,000 deaths (the average figure) of each 
week, from 150 to 200, and perhaps more, 
are due to alcoholism as their exclusive or 
auxiliary cause, it is possible that such in- 
formation popuiarized by the press might 
have a salutary influence. He concludes 
that alcoholism in France is not only one 
of the chief causes of death and mental 
alienation; it is also a veritable social 
danger. It is the duty of all who care for 
public health to denounce and combat it. 


The second volume (the first being still 
in the press) of the important “Anthropo- 
logie bolivienne,” by Dr. Arthur Chervin, 
has just been published in Paris. It is en- 
tirely taken up with anthropometry (436 
pages and illustrations). These volumes 
give the results of the expedition of the 
“Mission scientifique Bréqui-Montfor et 
Sénéchal de la Grange” sent out by the 
French government some years ago. 


Drama. 





Einakter. 
New York: 


Rosen: Vier 
Sudermann. 
& Co. 


Few will venture the assertion that 
Sudermann’s hand has already lost its 
technical cunning; but two disappointments 
await his admirers in his latest venture, a 
series of one-act plays grouped around the 
rose, which figures in each story with a 
different symbolism of passion. To begin 
with, one must regret that this gifted mas- 
ter has contented himself with action so 
short and circumscribed as to afford but 
a limited flight, and a brief and ill-sus- 
tained climax. Again, the author not only 
strikes into no new paths, but he 
sounds once more the same depressing and 
tragic tones that dominate his previous 


Von Hermann 
G. E. Stechert 
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self-assertion the indi- 
“Die Lichtbainder,” for 
first time 
reveals the 


dramas—the of 


vidual at any cost. 
example produced for the 
at the Hoftheater in Stuttgart 

sinning wife, lured to a bower of roses and 
staying in its suffocating at- 
mosphere, and her seducer, who pre- 
tends to be true to the soul he has dragged 
In this analysis of the 
woman's mind, as the fainter 


outlines of her worthless companion, Suder- 


just 


persistently 


down to the dust. 


well as in 
mann shows his power in the study of hu- 
the husband seems 
known for 


mankind, but injured 
hardly This 
resolute action and a vengeful temper, gives 


until he has made 


consistent. mah, 


way at the last, but not 
concessions, scarcely possible for the aver- 
age mortal. 

In “Margot,” 
still more clearly recognizable. 
scrupulous woman and an erring daughter 
the light In “Der letzte 
have another sociai 
on which Sudermann, without squeamish- 
ness, turns the full glare of his startling 
Here, the woman of 
borne down with the weight 

Her intrigue results in her 
victim’s death and the revelation that, at 
the last moment, he had married another— 
daughter, who 


the touch of Sudermann is 
An un- 


are groping for 


Besuch,” cancer, 


we 


searchlight again, 


the world is 


of a dual life. 


the humble horse-trainer’s 
loved and silently gloried in the possession 
of his affection. In her dignified declara- 
tion and the return of the roses to the gay 


woman, Sudermann attains to as dramatic 


a moment as is found in any of the four 
plays 

“Die ferne Prinzessin” is a comedy de- 
signed to teach, or at least to present 


for consideration, the curious precept, that 
only the non-genuine—as the artificial rose 
snatched by the princess from her hat for 


the love-struck student—will not fade and 
perish Here again Sudermann may be 
nearer truth than error in suggesting the 


mutability of real things, the notion that 


only distant ideals, like the distant prin- 
cess, may be worth following after. 
Sudermann has tried to give as much 


finish to these separate plays as to a great 
single and he has. cleverly 
bound them together by an underlying sen- 
timent. 


composition, 





Chatto & Windus of London and the Duf- 
field Company of New York have begun a 
series of desirable volumes under the gen- 
eral title of the Shakespeare Library. One 
division of the library is to the 
Shakespeare Classics, issued under the gen- 


contain 


eral editorship of Prof. I. Gollancz, and 
of these two volumes are now before us, 
handsome little books that will tempt a 


good many persons to read for the first time 
from which Shakespeare got 
his plots. One is Lodge’s “Rosalynde,”’ the 
original of “As You Like It,” edited by W. 
W. Greg, the other is Greene’s ‘“‘Pandosto,”’ 
the original of the “Winter's Tale,” edited 
by P. G. Thomas. In both the spelling is 
modernized, and there is the additional help 
of introductions, notes, and glossaries. The 
aim has been to interest the general reader 
in this quaint fiction, and the method prom- 
If anything, the error 
has much ignorance 
on the part of the reader. What purpose, 
for instance, is fulfilled by defining “‘puff’’ 
in the vocabulary as “gust of wind,”’ or 


the sources 


ses some success 


been to assume too 





“sack” as “to plunder,” or “dolorous” as 





“grievous”? Is it supposed that any pos- 
sible reader of Greene does not know the 
meaning of these words? This, however, is 
a slight blemish, and does not mar the 
value of what promises to be a useful and 
pleasant series of books. 

Charlotte Porter, Pietro Isola, and Alice 
Hervey collaborated in the translation of 
d’Annunzio’s “La Figlia di Jorio,” which 
bas just been published by Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. The result is not likely to 
be satisfactory eigRer to students of the 
poet’s works in tW®ir original tongue, or 
to the English reader who seeks to find in 
it the secret of his great literary reputa- 
tion. In a rather rhapsodical preface, Miss 
Porter says: 

It seemed hopeless to attempt to give any 
glimmering impression of the rhythmic 
beauty essential to the mystical soul of this 
tragedy, save by seeking to reproduce for 
English ears, by similarly free methods in 
freely stressed English verse, an audible 
impression corresponding to the impres- 
sion which the stresses of the Italian verse 
have made on my ear as they were spoken. 
Unfortunately it is precisely in this quality 
of rhythmic beauty that this translation is 
conspicuously deficient. In the _ effort— 
hopeless, indeed, in the case of languages 
so different in form, structure, and genius— 
to reproduce in the rugged English the ac- 
cent and metre of the liquid Italian tongue, 
all the swelling harmony and cadence of 
the original have been sacrificed, together 
with most of its poetic or dramatic import. 
D’Annunzio’s verse, inspired or uninspired, 
has been into prose, prose cut 
into arbitrary lengths, to be sure, to sug- 
gest poetry, but undeniable prose, halting, 
undistinguished and often exceedingly awk- 
ward. Stripped of all its literary graces, 
in this merciless fashion, the tragedy, which 
in its best estate is laden with inconsisten- 
cies and extravagances, would not take very 
high rank even as melodrama, were it not 
for the antiquarian learning displayed in 
its application of rural folk-lore and super- 
Stitions, and the classical tone imparted 
by the appearance of the villagers in the 
guise of the ancient chorus. 

The single novelty which Signor Novelli 
has given us thus far this season is the 
“Nerone” of Pietro Cossa, a piece having 
some literary pretensions, but not much 
dramatic value. It is, indeed, a series of 
episodical sketches, rather than a play. 
Glimpses are given of the Emperor, in dal- 
liance with 4 Greek dancing girl, absorbing 
the satirical flatteries of his favorite buf- 
foon as he rhapsodizes about art, swilling 
in a tavern, presiding over an imperial 
feast, grovelling in terror when his asso- 
ciates forsake him, and killing himself in 
cowardly despair. Amid the varying situa- 
tions Signor Novelli finds ample opportuni- 
ty for revealing the extent and variety of 
his theatrical resources, but his impersona- 
tion has very little about it that is either 
Roman or imperial. In make-up it is espe- 
cially unfortunate, and in action, notwith- 
standing its cleverness in places, it tends 
constantly to the grotesque. Signor Novelli 
has skill, humor, and passion, and a won- 
derful gift in eccentric comedy, but he 
seems to be deficient in constructive im- 
agination. In dealing with a complex char- 


converted 


acter like that of Nero he is more success- 
ful in illustrating its particular traits than 
in blending them into vital or even plausi- 
ble individuality. 


By the death of James Henry Stoddart 





on Monday, at Sewaren, N. J., the Ameri- 
ean stage has lost one of the last survivors 
of the old school of thoroughly qualified 
actors. Born at Barnsley, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, in 1827, he went upon the stage in 
early youth, and passed through an arduous 
apprenticeship in various provincial thea- 
tres. In 1854 he came to this country, and 
secured an engagement with the elder 
Wallack, while Burton, Blake. John Brough- 
am, and other famous comedians were still 
in their prime. It was in the company of 
Lester Wallack that he made one of his 
first great hits in the part of Mark Meddle 
in “London Assurance,” which he played 
with somewhat broad but perfectly irre- 
sistible humor. Later he acted with Laura 
Keene, Mrs. John Wood, and Dion Bouci- 
eault. One of his best known assumptions 
at this time was that of the lawyer Money- 
penny in “‘The Long Strike.” In the early 
seventies he joined the company of A. M. 
Palmer at the Union Square Theatre, where 
for twenty years he grew in artistic repu- 
tation. His Pierie Michel was a remarkable 
performance. Leaving the Union Square he 
again allied himself with A. M. Palmer at 
the Madison Square Theatre, whither he 
long drew crowded audiences by the passion 
and pathos of his old minister in ‘Saints 
and Sinners.” He furnished another charm- 
ing portrayal in Augustus Thomas’s ‘‘Ala- 
bama,” and his crowning triumph was 
achieved in ‘“‘The Bonnie Brier Bush.” It is 
by parts such as these that he will be long- 
est remembered. 








Music. 


The Appreciation of Music. By Thomas 
Whitney Surette and Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son. New York: The H. W. Gray Co. 
$1.50. 


The authors of this volume are con- 
vinced that out of any score of persons 
gathered to hear music, whether it be 
hymn, song, oratorio, opera, or symphony, 
ten are not listening at all, but are looking 
at the others, or at the performers, or the 
scenery, or the programme; that five more 
bask in the sound as a dog basks in the 
sun; that two more have their minds filled 
with visions of trees, mountains, and riv- 
ers; while another is busy analyzing themes 
ana labelling motives that he forgets to 
enjoy. This leaves only two out of the 
twenty who really appreciate the music by 
actively following the melodies and living 
over again the thoughts of the composer. 
This estimate is perhaps exaggerated and 
unduly pessimistic; it certainly is, so far 
as the opera is concerned, but it probably 
bolds true of symphony concerts and the 
usual recital; many attend these from a 
sense of artistic duty, as they attend church 
from a sense of religious duty, though they 
are bored at both. Is it possible to change 
this boredom to pleasure, to transform the 
merely useful patron into a delighted mu- 
sic-lever? 

No doubt it is, provided some rudimen- 
tary interest in music exists. The troubie 
with the average concert-goer is that he 
is too lazy; he tries to enjoy his music 
passively, as he does a hot bath; but there 
is more in music than in hot water—to get 
at it, however, the listener must give it 
active attention, and that is what he fails 
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to jo, often simply because he does not 
know hew to begin. He needs some guid- 
ance as to what te listen for among the 
many confusing sound impressions. The 
object of the present volume is to supply 
suck “guidance to awakened attention,” in 
an untcchnicai manner; to teach the hearer 
how to concentrate his attention, to focus 
his mind as well as his ears on the melo- 
dies and harmonies, to “substitute for that 
‘drowsy revery, relieved by nervous 
thrills,’ an active, joyful, vigorous coépera- 
tion with composers, through which alone 
Le can truly appreciate their art.”” In fur- 
‘herance ot this purpose, the authors give 
a survey of the developnent of music from 
the mest primitive sounds grouped to- 
gether in rude patterns by savages up to 
the symphonies of Beethoven, showing how 
genuine music is based on short character- 
istie groups of tones called motives, and 
how these are made to take on variety, 
without losing unity, by being “imitated,” 
“transposed,” ‘restated after contrast,” 
“inverted,” “augmented,” or “diminished,” 
“shifted in rhythm,” and otherwise manipu- 
lated. Special sections are devoted to folk- 
songs, the polyphonic music of Bach, the 
cance and its development, the suite, the 
rendo, the variation form, and the sonata, 
while the last four chapters are devoted to 
Beethoven. 

All this is commendable. The question 
is: Will those who are too lazy to follow 
music in the concert hall with attention 
have the courage and application to read 
and apply the lessons here placed before 
them? There’s the rub. We feel some- 
what skeptical as to the value of musical 
anatomy for the purpose of stimulating an 
interest in the art. We need not study bot- 
any to appreciate the beauty of roses and 
pansies; such study, in fact, subordinates 
the artistic interest to the scientific. To 
appreciate flowers we must see them early 
in life and often; and so with music; it 
is only by hearing it from childhood, at 
home, in church and school, in concert 
halls, and at the opera that we learn to 
listen to it attentively, actively, and with 
keen enjoyment. A textbook, no doubt, may 
help, by calling attention to hidden beau- 
ties. The sub-title of this volume is “A 
Course of Study for Schools, Colleges, and 
General Readers.’’ Teachers will no doubt 
find not a few useful hints in it, and the 
general reader also would do well not to 
ignore it. There are excellent things, no- 
tably in the chapters on Bach and Beetho- 
ven. An inkling is given of the vast treas- 
ure that lies hidden away in Bach, whose 
works “have that delicacy of inner adjust- 
ment more usually found in the works of 
nature than in those of man; their melo- 
dies grow out of their motive germs as 
plants put forth leaves and flowers.” The 
best thing in the book is the chapter on 
Beethoven's humor, which dwells upon this 
master’s “fondness fcr breaking in on the 
tranquility of his audience, sometimes in 
danger of lapsing into inattentive dulness, 
with all manner of shocks and surprises— 
clashing chords in the midst of soft pas- 
Sages, unexpected modulation to distant 
keys, piquant interruptions of rhythm, 
long holds, sudden spasms of speed.” 





When Mascagni made his ill-advised visit 
to this country, five years ago, he labored 
under the delusion that the American pub- 
lic, impressed by his fame as the composer 





of “Cavalleria Rusticana,’”’ would flock to 
see him and hear his productions, no mat- 
ter what they were, who the singers, and 
how high the prices. He hired the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and, with a poor or- 
chestra and mediocre singers, produced 
some of his operas which had enjoyed very 
little success, even in Italy. A disastrous 
result was inevitable. One of the works 
performed on this occasion was “Iris’’; it 
made a fairly favorable impression, yet it 
did not seem likely that it would ever be 
heard here again. It is an opera on a Jap- 
anese subject, and possibly the remarkable 
success last season of Puccini's ‘“‘“Madama 
Butterfly” suggested that the time was 
opportune for a revival of ‘“‘Iris.’” Revived, 
at any rate, it was at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last Friday; and Emma 
Eames, who made her reappearance in the 
title réle, presented an interesting series 
of pictures of the young girl who is stolen 
from her blind father and taken to the 
Yoshiwara, or “red-light”’ district, where 
he finds and curses her and she commits 
suicide in a gutter. It is a sordid story, 
and the music is for the most part com- 
monplace, unrelieved by any of the crude 
but fresh tunes which made ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’”’ popular. Caruso and Scotti 
were in the cast, but had few opportunities 
to excite interest in their actions and sing- 
ing. Such success as the opera may have 
will result entirely from the fine art of 
Mme. Eames, who is in her prime as a 
singer, and who as an actress has made 
immense strides in recent years. Time was 
when she would disguise her Marguerite in 
costly Parisian gowns. In “Iris,” on the 
contrary, she not only wears Japanese 
gowns, but wears them as one who has 
been instructed in Japanese garbing, pos- 
ing, gesturing, and gait by no less a per- 
sonage than Sada Jacco. 


The next event of importance in the 
musical world will be the arrival of Gustav 
Mahler, who is to be conductor in chief and 
artistic manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. His method of work, as exempli- 
fied during the ten years when he was di- 
rector of the Imperial Opera in Vienna, is 
so different from that persued at the Met- 
ropolitan, where there is seldom time for 
more than one rehearsal of an opera, that 
one wonders what will happen when he 
takes cognizance of the situation here. 
That there will be an explosion of some 
kind seems certain. The ‘‘Music-Lovers 
Calendar” for 1908 (Breitkopf & Hiriel) op- 
portunely brings an article on this distin- 
guished musician, concerning whom the 
writer remarks: 

Surely, no other is so devotedly loved and 
20 bitterly hated, enthusiastically sup- 
ported, and so violently opposed as this 
same man who quietly and steadily pursues 
his way, making not the slightest conces- 
sion to either side, and believing in him- 
self and his ideals with all the force of his 
intense nature. 

Other famous conductors are discussed in 
the same “Calendar” in an article by Prof. 
W. R. Spalding of Harvard on the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and another on the 
Pittsburgh orchestra by A. M. Foerster. 
A. de Bertha writes on Hungarian music, 
combating Liszt’s statement that the Mag- 
yars had no music of their own, but only 
such as came to them through the gypsies. 
Prof. Edward Dickinson has an interesting 
article on the Literary Work of Composers; 





while Edmund J. James discusses Music 
in American Universities. The Calendar is 
published under the auspices of the School 
of Music, Unive~sity of Ilinois. 


Art. 


Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ 
Nelson Dawson. New York: G. 
nam’s Sons. $7.50 net. 

This new volume of the Connoisseur’s Li- 
brary is, like the others, light in the hand 
and pleasant enough to handle, in spite of 
ar octavo page nearly 10% inches high, and 
267 such pages; and also inserted plates for 
half-tone illustrations of silver and gold 
vessels. There are 127 separate figures. 
The author in his preface enters a plea 
“for the indulgence of readers’ because 
“an artist is, or should be, a poor talker.” 
Without granting the generalization—for 
there are many exceptions—we admit that 
in his own case Mr. Dawson’s caveat is not 
without reason. 

The first chapter, which deals with gold 
and silver ore and the working of the met- 
als, is a most curious collection of state- 
ments—crazy fables of medizwval collec- 
tors, mixed with brief descriptions of ways 
of using gold, with discussion of alloys 
and preparations, and with the simple facts 
of discovery in India, in America, in Aus- 
tralia, and in Africa. But even in this 
record the matter is unsifted, unarranged, 
and unconvincing. This chapter, or “part,” 
deals also with the beauty of gold. 

Part ii. contains nearly half the volume, 
and within these 105 pages are treated, in 
a kind of historic sequence, but without 
subdivision and without system, those fa- 
miliar periods of the goldsmiths’ art which 
we generally deal with when considering the 
collections of museums. Prehistoric, Etrus- 
can, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and media- 
val plate are all discussed in one continu- 
ous essay, as if a collector with plenty of 
examples on the table before him were to 
talk loosely and easily about them. Such 
subjects as Roman ostentation and Roman 
extravagance are introduced into the dis- 
cussion of Greek and Italian silverware, al- 
though the pieces which the author has to 
show and the pieces which are preserved 
in our national and private collections are 
not extravagant, but are noticeable for sim- 
ple effectiveness and admirable results pro- 
duced at slight expense. The silverware of 
the Hildesheim find, of the Bernay treas- 
ure, of the specially important diggings at 
Boscoreale, and the magnificent gold vessels 
of Petrossa—even they are far from show- 
ing extravagance. The remarks about “Ro- 
man extravagance” seem to be based on the 
highly wrought goblets, generally of sil- 
ver, which are preserved in certain great 
museums. Figs. 4 and 5 give two vessels 
from the Hildesheim treasure, one of which 
offers that familiar design of laurel twigs 
with leaves and berries in high relief, 
wrought by the hammer in the thin silver 
shell; Figures 13, 15, and 16, all on the 
same plate, give three more such vases, the 
design of one of them being closely akin to 
that of the Hildesheim cup, and the others 
not remote from it in spirit and meaning, 
and still more closely akin in workman- 
ship. Without trouble, the exquisite vase 
in the museum at Saint-Germain, found in 
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the trenches at Alise-Sainte-Reine and 
thought to be from Cwsar’s camp before 
the Gaulish stronghold, Alesia, might have 
been included. This, also, is adorned with 
laurel leaves and berries, the natural 
branches being tied together with ribbons 
according to what we have learned to rec- 
ognize as a familiar theme, probably sug- 
gested by the wreathing of the cup by the 
natural green branch on various festival oc- 
casions. Again, the superb cup in the Na- 
ples Museum, often photographed, might 
be added. When we think what the Roman 
world between 30 B. c. and 400 A. p. had 
collected, used, and forgotten, when we re- 
member that the tangible wealth of the 
Mediterranean lands found its visible ex- 
pression largely in beautiful objects of 
metal, it should not seem strange that 
fifty or sixty fine pieces are left to us. 
We hope that the digging in Herculaneum, 
so often proposed and as often postponed, 
will bring forth infinitely greater treasures 
in that way than we now possess. 

Much space is devoted to Renaissance 
work, and of all the illustrations the most 
important is undoubtedly the Nef, Fig. 37. 
This is entitled here “Incense Boat, Pad- 
ua,”’ and the text speaks of it as probably 
of German origin. After this, the pieces 
illustrated are numerous and small. The 
coffee-pots, tea-pots, drinking vessels, and 
covered dishes, the candlesticks and spoons 
are not unusual in character. The silver- 
ware of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies is pretty well known, and yet in a 
general treatise it is, of course, necessary 
to deal fully with those familiar epochs. 
What the student complains of is that we 
do not learn enough of the peculiarities of 
make in this or that piece, and are left 
without the author’s explanation of that 
which must remain doubtful to one who 
sees only the faint, inadequate, half-tone 
illustrations. Polished silver does not lend 
itself happily to such photographic repro- 
duction, except in the case where the or- 
namentation is minute and in high relief. 
The beauty of the piece which is simpler 
and more undivided in its parts easily es- 
capes one who looks at these pictures and 
finds no special analysis of each object. 

“The Art of the Prado,” by C. S. Ricketts 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co.), is a book en- 
tirely out of the usual run of things of the 
kind. Mr. Ricketts is a painter, and writes 
like one, that is, with knowledge of the 
art and with personal views of his own 
upon it. He uses his own eyes and judges 
with his own judgment. His book is not a 
guide-book, a compilation, or 
flection of accepted ideas. 


a pale re- 
His style is not 
always perfectly clear, and one cannot al- 
ways follow his meaning without some ef- 
fort, but where effort is occasionally neces- 
sary it is worth the making. He has al- 
Ways something to say, and it is some- 
thing meriting serious attention. His an- 
alysis of the art and temper of Velasquez 
ig the best thing we have seen on that art- 
ist since R. A. M. Stevenson published his 
study of the Spanish master, and is a val- 
uable supplement to that study; while his 
account of the works of Titian and Rubens 
is nearly equally interesting. His recogni- 
tion of Rubens as _ opre-eminently a 
draughtsman is particularly noteworthy. 


He does not confine himself strictly to the 
in hand, but draws freely on his 


matter 
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knowledge of other galleries for illustra- 


tion and illumination of the point under 
discussion, so that something much broader 
than a hand-book of a particular collec- 
tion is offered us. We should like to give 
more space than the press of matter at 
this time will allow of to a detailed criti- 
cism of his opinions—we must content our- 
selves with the statement that this is a 
real book, containing real opinions, which 
may be read with profit and pleasure by 
any one who cares for the serious study of 
art. The volume contains, also, some 
forty-odd well-executed reproductions of 
celebrated pictures, and is therefore an 
agreeable possession, merely as a picture 
book. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish, under the 
title “Honoré Daumier” a collection of 
seventy-six reproductions from the litho- 
graphs of Daumier, with an Introductory 
Essay by Elisabeth Luther Cary. Miss Cary 
writes pleasantly and well of Daumier’s 


art, finding, however, more good nature 
and less bitterness and indignation in 
it than we see there. The pictures lose 


much by reduction and by absence of the 
silvery lithographic tone, but afford some 
idea of the artist’s power. 

Among the recent acquisitions of the 
Metropolitan Museum by purchase are La 
Cour de la Princesse and Dames de Quali- 
té, by Monticelli; a drawing by Rembrandt. 
The Angel Appearing to Zacharias, an idea 
probably for a picture; two landscapes in 
gouache and water-color by Cuyp; two of 
Gainsborough’s landscapes; a pen-and-ink 
of Domenico Campagnola, the disciple of 
Titian; and some early studies by Lord 
Leighton, possibly for his Cimabue. 

At a recent meeting of the Anthropologi- 
eal Society at Munich Dr. Albert Mayr 
gave an interesting account of a necrop- 
belonging to the early bronze age 
discovered in the island 
of Malta. The prehistoric monuments ot 
Malta known hitherto, chiefly 
of stone buildings, probably shrines, which 


olis 


which has been 


consist 


seem also to have been used as tombs 
Dr. Mayr, during a recent visit to Malta, 
has made a careful study of the prehis- 
teric finds of the last few years which 
bave until now remained unpublished 
Among these the most important was a 


subterranean necropolis, which both in its 
architecture and in its contents shows close 
connections with the above named shrines. 
The potsherds, terra-cotta, and stone fig- 
urines, and amulets which were found in it 
all belong to an early period of the bronze 
age. In other parts of the island remains 
belonging to about the same period were 
discovered. This prehistoric civilization, 
which has a distinct character of its own, 
seems to have been strongly influenced by 
Sicily. Especially interesting is the evi- 
dence of relations with Crete. 

An important archeological expedition 1s 
going to the oasis of Siwa on the western 
frontier of Egypt in the course of this 
winter. It will be under French auspices, 
and the leader of the undertaking will be 
the Viscomte de Mathuisieult, whose in- 
vestigations in the hinterland of Tripolis 
a few years ago aroused considerable in- 
terest. This oasis, the site of the world- 
famous oracle of Jupiter Ammon, is ex- 
pected to yield important results. 


An international memorial to Whistler is 
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planned in the form of a sculpture by Au- 
guste Rodin to be placed in Whistler’s 
home, Chelsea, London. The English com- 
mittee consists of M. J. E. Blanche, Lord 
Grimthorpe, William Heinemann, Prof. E. 
Lanteri, John Lavery, Joseph Pennell, the 
Earl of Plymouth, D. C. Thomson, and H. 
Wilson. Any member of the following 
American committee will receive subscrip- 
tions: William M. Chase, No. 303 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York; Richard Watson Gilder and 
Robert Underwood Johnson, the Century 
Magazine, New York; Bryson Burroughs, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; 
Halsey C. Ives, Museum of Fine Arts, St. 
Louis; Edmund C. Tarbell, Tavern Club, 
Boston; and Harrison S. Morris, Oak Lane 
P. O., Philadelphia. 

Among the exhibitions in the dealers’ 
shops in this city are paintings by Fred- 
eric Remington at M. Knoedler & Co.'s, 
till December 14; old Japanese prints, 
Louis Katz’s December 14; old English 
mezzotints, H. Wunderlich & Co., December 
24; water-colors by Herbert W. Faulkner, 
Powell’s, December 27; miniatures, by Miss 
Eulabee Dix, Bauer-Folsom’s, December 
31; and etchings by Joseph Pennell, Freder- 
ick Keppel & Co.’s, December 31. 


Finance. 





THE RISE ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


In attempting to peer into the longer fu- 
ture, and to discover what should be our 
financial history in the next few years, ex- 
perienced financiers have been confronted 
with two conflicting arguments. First, un- 
derlying present conditions there are mani- 
fest elementsof strength—such as the wealth 
of the interior, the country’s power over 
international exchange, and the soundness, 
both of the currency and of the national 
finances—which did not exist during any 
one of the four great preceding panics. 
Hence the inference that recovery now 
should be more rapid, and the intervening 
depression less severe, than after 1893, 1873, 
1857, or 1837. On the other hand, the fact 
stands forth that, in scope and violence, 
the shock to the credit system of the coun- 
try as a whole was greater than on any 
of these preceding occasions; from this, the 
argument that the later reckoning may be 
formidable in proportion to the violence of 
the panic. 

Where shall one look for guidance? Many 
people, in the East at any rate, point to 
the Stock Exchange. That mobile baromet- 
er of financial weather prophesied clearly, 
in the prodigious shattering of values dur- 
ing December, 1906, and March, May, and 
August of the present year, the storm which 
was to break in the third week of Octo- 
ber. If this is so, then the rapid and 
general recovery, which began in earnest 
with the signs of returning credit facili- 
ties. on Saturday, November 23, and which, 
with only momentary interruptions, has 
continued ever since, ought, it is alleged, 
to mean a prospect of fair skies. 

This is a view which even the 
most conservative business man must take 
into account. There are, however, two 
qualifying considerations. One is that sub- 
stantial recovery was inevitable when the 
Stock Exchange found itself once more in 
touch with credit resources. So long as 
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banks would not lend for Stock Exchange 
purchases, one great sustaining influence 
under values was withdrawn. While, more- 
over, the “buyer for the rise’ on bor- 
rowed money was necessarily absent, the 
seller on speculation could not be kept 
away; and his “short” sales of borrowed 
stock, which must some time be “covered” 
by actual purchases, are an important 
influence when the real buyer has returned. 
This would indicate that the recovery :n 
stocks has reflected not so much bright 
hopes of the longer future as the actual 
restoration of credit, between October 24 
and the present week. Another considera- 
tion is that, with all the sharp rebound, 
Stock Exchange prices as a rule have not 
yet retraced one-fourth of their downward 
path of the twelve preceding months. 

How did the stock market act, and what 
did its movement turn out to have indica‘t- 
ed, in this stage of initial recuperation 
during previous panics? At the end cf 
August, 1893, the stock market advanced 
vigorously—exactly a month after Wall 
Street’s panic day, July 26; the interval 
was just the same between this year’s 
panic day and the start of real recovery. 
The advance continued with much violence 
thrcughout September; slackened in Octo- 
be ; was renewed for a day or two after 
the Repeal of the Silver Purchase act be- 
came a law on November 1; and was then 
succeeded by a long period of depression, 
political disturbance, and corporation dis- 
tresses. In Wall Street, as in trade at 
large, 1894 was a period of hard times; 
a premature-recovery in 1895 was nipped in 
the bud, so to speak, by inadequate re- 
sources; then came the “Bryan scare” of 
1896. 

Or, if one goes back to 1873, he will find 
that the New York Stock Exchange closed 
its doors on the panic day, September 20, 
and did not do business again until the 
30th. This shut-down postponed a good deal 
of necessary liquidation, so that a longer 
period than the four weeks of 1893 and 
1907 elapsed before prices began their real 
recovery. That turn was reached Novem- 
ber 13; thenceforward, an almost’ con- 
tinuous rise lasted until the middle of the 
ensuing January. This movement stopped 
when genuine hard times began, at ap- 
proximately that date, and Stock Exchange 
depression supervened. It was rather strik- 
ing that neither in 1874, nor in 1875, nor 
yet in the two discouraging business years 
which followed, did values of securities 
fall as low as the low level of the panic 
of 1873; but nevertheless hard times con- 
tinued during the three ensuing years. 

The story of 1857 and the following years 
was very singular. Then, as in the later 
panics, recovery on the Stock Exchange 
began when cash payments were resumed, 
around the middle of December, the New 
York banks having suspended specie pay- 
ments just two months before. The re- 
covery lasted, with intermittent reaction, 
until early in 1858; then came depression, 
even on the Stock Exchange. At the open- 
ing of 1859, hopes began again to brighten, 
and real recovery set in. It was based on 
the grain and cotton crops, and it was 
Stopped decisively by a cruel freak of na- 
ture in the shape of a killing frost on June 
5, which ruined the Northern harvest. 
Thereafter, all other influences were for- 
gotten, in the face of the coming Presi- 





dential election of 1860, and of the cam- 
paign for Disunion. 
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RAILROAD AND 
INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 
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standard railroad 
stocks and a few of 
the better class of in- 
dustrial stocks listed 
upon the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Write for Circular No, 439 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William and Pine Sts., New York. 


Member New York Stock Exchange. 











Buy and sell biils of 
letters exchange and make ca- 
ble transfers of money 
on all foreign points; 


of also make collections, 
and issue Commercial 


*3 and Travellers’ Credits 
re If available in all parts of 
the world. 
International Cheques. Certificates of 
Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York 
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Bankers Publishing Co. 
Zwemer, Samuel M. Islam: A Challenge 
to Faith. Student Volunteer Movement. 
Zyromski, Ernest. Sully Prudhomme. 


Paris: Armand Colin. 





WH List of Books for Christmas 


of a Russian | SINCLAIR’S THE HELPMATE 
on ‘The Divine Fire.’ ''—London Times. 


(Third print- 


| DE MORGAN’S ALICE- a 


mostly 
interest 


the illustrations, 
add much to the 


(53.50 net.) 


| RHODES’S THE 
“There 


and incidents in a way that forces you to see them.’’—The 


\B. E,) THAT AFFAIR AT ELIZABETH 
of *‘The Marathon Mystery.”’ etc. 
Surrounding the disappearance of a bride a few min- 
wedding.’ 


STEVENSON’S 
By the author 
detective story. 
utes before the 


Shelley, 
Tennyson, Arnold, 
epitome of all that has 
($2.00 net.) 


SOLDIERS 


With portraits. ‘“‘Much 
($1.75 net.) 


-AND OTHERS 
essays. “The first 
‘Springfield Republican. 


a clear discrimination 


by mail $1.33.) | 


of home life which 
cago). 


M. Knowles. Prolog by 
1908 of this humorous 


» the author of “Joseph Van 
t of fiction at its noblest. “Dial, 


CALTHROP’S THE DANCE OF LOVE 
“An uncommon book, written with a pretty wit and much romantic 
feeling.’""—New York Sun. ($1.50.) 


For Young Folks 
BAKER’S THE YOUNGSTERS OF CENTREVILLE 


Tales of the good times the boys and girls enjoyed as part of the 
celebration of the dozen important holidays. ) 


| AMES’S TREASURE OF THE CANYON 
A rattling tale of adventure in Arizona. (Illustrated. 


HAINES’S LUCK OF THE DUDLEY GRAHAMS 


“One of the pelgm test, most amusing, natural, 


." “A remarkable Tn, of the 
(Sixth printing. $1.75. 


FLIGHT TO EDEN. A Florida Romance 


is no question that Mr. Rhodes knows how to portray people 


Bookman. 


“A well-constructed 


*"—Chicago Evening Post. ($1.50.) 


CANFIELD’S GUNHILD 


A Norwegian-American Episode. 
move and entertain.’ 


“Fresh and readable . . . will 


*"—New York Sun. ($1.50.) 


Send a 
circulars 


(Illustrated, $1.50. 
$1.50.) 


and readable accounts 


has - peared in many a day.’’—-The Interior (Chi- 


(Illustrated, $1.60 


| PLUMMER’S ROY AND RAY IN MEXICO 


Cross. A dainty 


ing. $1.75 net.) 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPAN 


“It deserves the widest circulation in this country, and no public 
library can afford to be without it.’’—Boston Transcript. 


29 W. 23 °St 


(Second print- 


NEW YORK 





JUST READY 
AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Univer- 


By E. L. BOGART, Ph.D,, Princeton 

sity. With Maps and tlustrations. Crown 

8vo. About 500 pages. $1.75. 

Beginning with the explorations and settlements 
that led to the colonization of the continent, the 
author traces the crowth of industry, agriculture, 

mmerce, transportation, population, and labor, 
from the simple, isolated agricultural communities 


of the colonies to the complex industrial and com 
mercial society of to-day. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
93 FIFTH AVENUE, 

















NEW YORK | 


Literary} IN PERIL of CHANGE Ask for it now. 
& Social By U. F. G. MASTERMAN | 
— THE NEW HUMANISM THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY | 
By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS | | 
— CLEVELAND, 0. 
$1. So net | B.W. HURBSCH, Publisher.N.Y. | 





/AB\ AMERICANA | 


Our new catalogue, No. 74, 
lists and describes some 2,100 
rare, out of print and valuable 
books relating to America. It’s 
a collection we’re proud of, and 
if we haven’t your name we'd 
advise you to send it on for a 
copy. This is a list you'll save 
for reference. 

It will be out of print shortly. 











THE ‘MOSHER “BOOKS 


My New Catalogue for 1907 will be 

sent free on request to booklovers 
anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. Itis simply unique in the an- 
nals of Catalogue making, and is the 
only medium I rely upon for bring- 
ing The Mosher Books before the 

public. 

BRENTANO’S, FIFTH AVE, & 27TH ST., 
| carry a complete line of these editions. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

















BOOKS—All out of print books boy amg 


no 
matter on what subject; write me, stati books 


wanted; I can get you a book ever published ; 
pag ~ in England, call a marot stcck of 

50,000 rare books. BAKER’S GREAT KSHOP, 
| John Bright 8St., Birmingham, 


England. 
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Volume I. Now Ready 





THE 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 


OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse, aad A. R. WALLER, M.A., Peterhouse 
To be in 14 Volumes, Royal 8vo, of about 600 pages each. Price per volume $2.50 net 

Subscriptions received for the complete work at $31.50 net, payable at the rate of $2.25 0n notification of the publication of each volum-. 

Vol. I. From the Beginnings to the Cycles of Romance. Now Ready. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature will cover the whole course of English iiterature from the origins to the clos 
of the Victorian age. Each division will be the work of a writer who has been accepted as an authority on the subject, while the 
editors will retain the responsibility for the character of the work as a whole. The list of contributors includes American as well 
as English and Continental scholars. 

The work will appeal strongly to readers in general, as well as to the literary student. Facts that have been duly verified, 
rather than surmises and theories, however interesting, form the foundation of the work. Controversy and partisanship of every 
kind are scrupulously avoided. It is believed that the work will furnish a comprehensive, strictly accurate, impartial and imper- 
sonal study of the development of the English language and literature. 


Send for Full Descriptive Circular 


i. G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS oab heaton 








The Journal 
” IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Political Economy The Mongols AHistory By Jeremiah Curtin 


DECEMBER ISSUE 


I. CURRENCY REFORM..J. Lawrence Laughlin —— . 
Il. THE FACTOR SYSTEM AS RELATED TO In a foreword to this important work President Roosevelt says that noth- 

NDUS' d y N NS, : : : ° : ° : 
ERDUSEREAE, eens CG. Arbuthnot ing Mr. Curtin did was more important than his studies of the rise of the 
ut. — — Legislation wy Constitutional poe mighty Mongol Empire and its decadence. 8vo $3.00 net; postpaid 

ME wccccceccccceees . Davenport .20. JUST ; 
A Permission Habitation Box, $3.2 JUST READY 
J. Davenport 


Wome in Manufactures: Supple mentary 


wT main ave) I Italy, the Magie Land By Lilian Whiting 


Money and Banking 


Reciprocit = ° 

Foreign Commer ree ‘*A living panorama of the comparatively modern past of Rome.’’— 

oe Commission oa" eaten Chicage Record-Herald, ‘‘ Takes high rank among the most notable of 

robable gislat ’ : ne 7) ° . ; ‘ 

IV. BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES the season s holiday books. Boston Herald, With a wealth of illustra 
V. NEW PUBLICATIONS tion. Svo. in box. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.20. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—In the December number a 
new Department is added to the Journal. Under 


me —, We —— a e B 
ssues gis >, > _ 
tion of economile significance will be discussed each The Daughter of Jorio Gabriele _ 


month 





published Monthly, except August and Septem- Authorized edition of this remarkable drama, translated by Charlotte 
Se. CORSE S Ga, SO a Porter, Pietro Isola and Alice Henry. ‘‘D* Annunzio’s finest book."*— 
Address Dept. 21 New York Eveninz Sun. Fully illustrated. In box, $1.50 net; 


The Aniversity of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND NEW VORK 


Orrvo Heeweassowrrt. Leimrre 


postpaid $1.62. 


John Harvard and His Times enry @%Sneney 


The first book to tell the life story of the founder of Harvard College. 


are now ready to take subscriptions for Dr. Red- | ‘An excellent volume." '—The Nation. ‘‘A valuable contribution not 
inson’s translation of merely to biographical literature, but als» to the educational history of our 


“ The Babylonian Talmud country.”—Boston Transcript. With 2g full-page plates. Crown 8vo. 
in English” In box. $2.00 net; postpaid $2.18. 











OF BOSTON 





and “The History of the Talmud.” 


Cash or “stalenent. Send for prices. Prospectus 
mailed fre Puptished LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston _,,,*;.4!... 


The oly "complete translation in the world. 
518 Colonial Building, Boston, Mass. 

















The Nation. 
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zoxa The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre 2x 


GALE 


‘ Distinctly and notably one of the choicest literary achievements of recent years.” 


“The whimsical charm and spontaneity of the 


than any book we have recently had—for t hey 


Cloth, $1.50 
OTHER NOVELS 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 


new Christmas Story 
The Little City of Hope 


**The very best Christmas story we have read for years! 
Others have Christmas allusions or end happily on Christ- 
mas Day, but this is turated with the spirit of the joy- 
ous season.’"—Churc Standard. 


BY THE SAME AUT OR. Arethusa 


**No reader of novels can afford to neglect so rarely in- 
teresting, artistic, and clear-cut a tale." 
—Phila. Public Ledger. Illustrated. $7.50 


MERWIN WEBSTE R’S 
Comrade John 


**A full-bodied story, workmanlike and readable."’ 


Cloth. 


—Chicago Tribune. Frontispiece in colors. $1.50 
MARK LEE LUTHER’S 
The Crucible 
** Well written and wonderfully interesting.’’—CAris- 
tian Endeavor World. Illus:rated. Cloth. $1.50 


ELIZABETH ROBINS’S 
The Convert 


** A brilliant novel, 
—Argonaut. 


A. & E. CASTLE’S 
“My Merry Rockhurst” 


**The book is absorbing, and it is as spontaneous in 
feeling as it is artistic in execution."'—New York Tribune. 


strong, emotional and magnetic.’ 


Cloth. $1.50 


Mlustrated. Cloth. $1.50 | Cloth, with reproductions in color. $1.50 | 
wricar Gray Lady and the Birds warics 


the Bird Year. By MABEL OSGOOD 


Stories of 


All bird-lovers and those interested in bird protection agree: 
“A valuable addition to the library of helpful books about 


one book this year it would be this.” 
birds, as it contains, in a form easy to rememb 

f thec 1," —— Providence Journal 
part of the country. rovidence Journal. 


Ask any Bookseller to give you the Macmillan’s 


W. 


New 


THEMACMILLANCOMPANY,64-66 5th Ave.,N.Y. | 


GALE 


—The Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 
stories is nearer being something entirely new 
are full of the subtlest and best of wisdom.” 

— Baltimore News. 


AND JUVENILES 


CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE’S 
Nina’s Career Wlustrated. Cloth. $1.50 


*‘One of the best girls’ stories we have ever read."" 
—The Congregationalist. 


Mr. OLLIVANT’S delightful 
Redcoat Captain 
“As a feat of imaginative originality this is as notable a 


book as ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ or ‘ Peter Pan.’ *’ 
—Record-Herald. Illuminated. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. E,. V. LUCAS’S collection of 
Verses for Children 


is a delightfully selected book of verse-for-children, full 
of humor, grace and the quality we call charm. 


With illustrations in color. Cloth. $1.50 met 





A. J. CHURCH’S 9 rendering of 
The Iliad for Boys and Girls 


is asimple version closely akin to the clear, direct, origi- 
nal of the undying Homeric story. 
Illustrated in color. 





Cloth, $1.50 


| LADY TENNANT’S Stories of 
The Children and the Pictures 


Each story describes the incident, the painter, or the 
subject of some one of the world-famous paintings in 
the Tennant gallery. 





WRIGHT, author of “Birdcraft,” “Citizen Bird,” etc. 


“ Tf I could give a child but 


er, descriptions of the birds at all common in this 
ith 36 full-page illustrations in half-tone and 12 
plates in colors. Cloth $1.75 net; by mail $1.89 





Holiday List of Books for Gifts, published by 

















